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THE WESTEEN AND NOETHEEN COASTS 

OF 

NETHEELANDS NEW GUINEA.* 




The North Coast, east of Gape D'Urville. 

HE north coast of Netherlands New Guinea, situate 
between about 137° 30' N., or the eastern entrance to 
Geelvink Bay, and the 141st meridian, being the boundary 
of the German territory, forms, as it were, a separate whole, in so far 
namely, that the Papuans of this portion of the coast, with a slight 
exception, have no connection whatever with the races living more 
westerly ; and there is, from Waropen, in an easterly direction, no 
junction ; and if from here the very sparsely populated banks of the 
Mamberamo are now and then visited along the Mainai river, the 
incentive to penetrate further into these solitary regions remains, 
from the nature of the thing, very slight. 

Apart from the great distance that prevents the distinction of 
land along the horizon with the naked eye, the seafaring inhabitants 
of the western islands also, found as little inducement to extend their 
journeys on unknown territory to the eastward; and if this did 
happen once, the meeting of tribes that spoke quite another language, 
and that differed remarkably from themselves in manners and customs, 
was no encouragement for them to venture so far again. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of these parts had no reason 
to cross the inhospitable tract of land that separated them from the 
others, and each remained in his own territory where he could provide 
for himself the best. 

Deterred by what they heard of the country and its inhabitants, 
native traders also refrained from all endeavours to push further 
eastward ; and although a single European vessel may have latterly 

* F. S. A. DeClercq, formerly Resident of Ternate and of Biouw in Nether- 
lands India. Proeve van beschryving volgens de mededeelingen en rapporten van 
reitiger* en ambtenaren en naar eigen ervaringen. From Tijdschr\ft van het 
Koninklijk Neder lands ch Aardrijkskundig Qenoottehap te Amsterdam. 



2 THE WESTERN AND NORTHERN COASTS 

done so, it is still very rare, and the travels of officials in war vessels 
and Government steamers, are about the only ones by which more 
light has been thrown on the Papuans living there. 

Ignorance of the language and the absence of good interpreters 
remained a great obstacle, in which there is now, it is true, some 
change, owing to hunters sent from Ternate remaining longer in 
several places ; but it is still generally the rule that information is 
first obtained through the medium of three or four persons, and, 
transmitted along this round about way, it lost much in clearness. 

For my part I learnt many particulars from an aborigine of the 
Island of Jamna, who had formerly been to Ternate with a schooner, 
and had remained there a few months ; so that he understood some- 
thing of Malay, But, notwithstanding, there naturally remains 
much yet to investigate. 

In some narratives of travel it is supposed that a connection exists 
between the inhabitants on the boundary of the Netherlands territory 
and their eastern neighbours ; which I found confirmed in Humboldt 
Bay. I even found that the seafaring Papuans of the island go east- 
ward in preference, and I found in a dwelling house on Jamna a 
couple of objects brought by fishermen from Jagoer, by which name 
a group of three islands is called, situate, according to my informant, 
east of Humboldt Bay, and thus belonging to German New Guinea, 
although these do not appear on the German Charts ; which may be 
owing to the inhabitants giving them another name. Comparing the 
accounts of German travellers, it cannot be denied that there are 
many points which agree ; but whether this justifies the supposition 
of a closer affinity, I dare not decide. 

Commencing with the course of the Mamberamo River, I will 
first take the islands, and close with a description of the countries 
following each other from west to east. 

General Summary. 

The low coast of Geelvink Bay, in an easterly and north-easterly 
direction over an extent of miles, does not exhibit a single rise of 
country, and it thereby forms, further in the interior, the littoral of a 
great* river known as the Mamberamo.* It has already been long 

* As I enquired everywhere in the neighbourhood after the name of this 
river, I can assure my readers that the above mentioned is the right one ; but 
it must be taken into consideration that the third syllable is pronounced so 
short, that you almost hear Mambermo pronounced. It is true that Commis- 
sioner Van den Dun gen Gronovius named it Eochussen River in 1850, after the 
then Governor-General ; but, in my opinion, the native name is preferable. 
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known as well from information obtained from natives in the neigh- 
bourhood, as from the strong discoloration of the water observed by 
many ships, that a stream of significant size discharged itself into 
the sea near Cape B'Urville ; but it was only in 1884, after the 
Government steamer "Havik" had steamed up that river about a distance 
of one degree, and found four small villages on its shores, namely, 
Teba, Paoewi, Mawa and Koekoendoei, the second with seven and 
the third with ten houses; that any certainty was obtained on the 
subject.* 

The mouth of the river lies in 1° 25' 30" S. and 137° 55' 53* 
E., and is entered along a passage of from four to seven fathoms ; the 
banks are swampy, and there is a three miles current ; with many 
windings, in the bends of which many islands have been formed. It is 
navigable for large vessels for about 60 English miles, a little past 
the spot where a ridge of hills form the crossing into the extensive 
mainland. 

The islands are spread along the north coast between about 
138° 40' and 139° 40' E, from west to east in the following order :— 
the Koemamba Islands, Moar with Manai, Massi-Massi, Jamna with 
Mademo, Podena with Jarsoen and Anoes. 

The Koemamba, or Kimama group, is so called by the Papuans 
and traders of the neighbourhood ; but the aborigines give the islands 
which compose it, separate names. The largest and most westerly, 
with hills of from 100 to 150 meters, they call Liki ; then follows 
Lansoetoe, which is little more than a rock covered with trees, and the 
most easterly, Armofin.f Liki alone is inhabited, and has three 
villages : Bearikwar on the north-west side ; Tinanwa and Tanfaloea 
on the north and north-east sides.J 

Bearikwar is not visible from the sea, being separated from the 
broad shore by thick bushes. That village is, otherwise, regularly 
laid out on a plain, and consists of two rows of about twenty houses 
tolerably regularly placed behind each other in a south-west to north- 

* Vide the elaborate account of this voyage in Bijdragen van het Konink- 
lyle Instituut, 4th series, volume x., page, 99, &c., from which nearly all that is 
noted in the text is borrowed. As the " Havik " grounded in 2$ fathoms in 2° 
20' 8., Van Braam Morris supposed that the river was not further navigable, 
and also owing to the strong current running, not even with a steam-launch. 

f The name Armofin has probably through erroneous spelling led to the 
singular one of Arimoa Islands, which is met with on many charts, hut which 
is totally unknown there and in the neighbourhood. 

X In the afternoon of 21st October 1887, H.N.M. " Java " arrived in 
the vicinity of these islands, but was obliged to keep off and on, owing to the 
absence of good anchorage. This is the reason why I only had an opportunity 
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east direction, with abroad path between, and a temple at the eastern 
extremity. All the buildings stand on strong piles of about 3 feet, 
and the drinking water is procured from small shoots of water 
dripping along the sides of the hills, and which are caught up in 
bamboo tubes. 

There are no village nor other chiefs. I was shown an old man 
with grey hair, as being the one that acts as leader on particular 
occasions. He is, consequently, accounted the bravest among his 
fellow villagers, — probably from tradition. 

Nearer under the coast, more easterly, lie Insoe Moar and Insoe 
Manai,* the latter being the smaller and is uninhabited. The 
traders call these islands Wakde, and we find these and again other 
names in the charts. 

On Moar there are sixteen villages, six of which are on the east 
and south-east sides, namely 
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. . . with 8 houses. 
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Banoeafo ... 
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four on the south coast : — 






Hankafafa ... 


• • • 


... with 7 houses. 


Moroear 


• • • 
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Sahanwar ... 
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Mafatiafa ... 
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and six on the western shore : — 






Fandalowiron 


• • • 


. . . with 3 houses. 


Homwar 
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Baefawar ... 
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Hamoporma 


• • • 




Madarenwar 
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Arihowar . 


• • • 
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of visiting one of the three villages. In the Feesluitgave, p. 236, we find that 
Boreel had also visited one of these villages in 1882 ; but his account of the 
voyage does not mention which one. I did not find what he relates about the 
timidity of the natives on the approach of large vessels and steamships, for even 
at great distances prows approached our ship ; which they did also when 
the " Soerabaya " passed in December 1875. (Compare Robide, page 267 
and 279). 

* Insoe means island, and these and not the Koemamba Islands are 
palpably those visited by Schouten and Le Maire on their voyage round the 
world. (Compare 2nd note by RobidS, page 107). 
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whilst on the mainland opposite there is a village of Moar people, called 
Ajarawar. The whole island is low and flat, but extensively planted 
with coconut and fruit trees. The dwellings are all built on piles.* 
Then follows the island of Masi-Masi (Masi of the charts) 
directly opposite the village of Takar on the New Guinea coast. It is 
also flat, and on the east side, not far from the shore, we found 
twenty-three houses in the bush, divided into villages known by the 
following names. 

Toemtianfoe with 3 houses. 



Sodiatwer . . . 
Sofoeer 
Barobaroma... 
Tipifor 
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all built on piles.f 

In about 139° E, not far from the North Coast, lies the island of 
Jamna, scarcely more than a coral upheaval with an outstretching 
reef on the north, and good anchorage on the south side, protected 
from all winds. 

Separated from this by a strait navigable for large vessels, is the 
small island of Mademo, where a few inhabitants of Jamna have 
erected huts on the shore, whence to carry on their favorite occupation 
of turtle catching. 

Jamna is divided by a small gully into two parts where at low tide a 
passage is still left for prows,and schooners anchor close under the coast. 

There are five villages, namely ; — 

Tarofoeso ... ... ... ... with 5 houses. 



Kamfa80 
Bioldeso 
Noenkeda 
Sarawani 
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all built above ground on piles, with a temple not far from the 
shore. 

The nearest islands at the mouth of the Witriwai are the islands 
of Padena and Jarsoen; the first with three villages, Naresoem, Samroen 
and Saoetweer, and the latter also with three villages, Oeroet, Jarowin 
and Mamboewin, and the islet of Anoes, the smallest and most easterly. 
The northern part is partly uninhabited, and on the southern and 
southwestern side there are seven villages, Daiweer, Mosmosa, Nigirsa, 

* At the time of my visit in June 1888, the temple had been left to fall 
to decay because the festivities had ended some time before. 

t At Masi-Masi also I found the temple in ruins, and it wae intended to 
'•build it shortly. 
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Sarbaurin, Kabroja, Baekoswin and Semtowin, each with about ten 
houses built on piles. The inhabitants fetch their drinking-water 
from badly dug and very shallow wells.* 

At the eastward of the mouth of the Mamberano, the above 
mentioned settlement of Moar people at Ajarawa is the only one on 
the shore up to the tract of land which, known to the inhabitants as 
Takar, is bounded by the Bier and Biri rivers. t The coast is every- 
where low, gradually inclining to hills, and a mountain range rises in 
the background, the western round summit of which is called 
Edoearbor ; the middle one rising to a slanting top, Bef, and the 
most easterly summit Sidooasi. It was said that this range was half 
a day's journey from the coast. 

There are five villages, namely; Takar, on the coast, with ten 
houses and a temple, about half a mile east of Bier Eiver, to which 
still belong, Kwirewere with 15; Dafoere with 6; Doewansiaf with 17, 
and Korandar with 5 houses.J Wonsoedoe, also on the coast, a 
little to the westward of the Biri River, with 10 houses, and Namose 
a quarter belonging to it, with five houses, lying a little more 
westerly. 

Kedir and Betaf§ in the interior. The houses are all built 
above ground on piles. 

Near the mountains there are yet the much spread tribes Lenglce 
and Baneraf, who occupy themselves chiefly with collecting cassowary 
eggs ; and it is said that more westerly and further in the interior, 
about opposite the Koemamba Islands, there is yet another tribe 
known to the traders as the Sobe 9 but who are actually the Saar, and 
are accustomed to descend to Ajarawar. 

To the east is the river Witriwai, along the coast of which there 
is a sandbank which impedes the entrance of prows very much, 



* For Podena and Anoes exclusive use has been made of Horst's Report 
in Tijdschrift Batav. Genootschap, vol. xxxii., pp. 244 and 248. These islands 
were first visited by H.N.M. warship " Tromp " in 1886. 

f This is the Tabi of the traders and of the charts. The chart does not 
give the position of the island clearly with regard to the coast. 

J I visited Takar on 18th June, 1888, and was surprised at the neat- 
ness and cleanliness I met there ; not only was there no dirt on the ground, 
but all young plantings were strongly fenced to protect them from the ravages 
of the pigs (Kwas) that run about freely everywhere. I had heard about it on 
the way, but the reality surpassed my expectations. Nowhere in New Guinea 
did 1 find anything equal to it. 

§ With the many mutilations of the names of localities, it is remark- 
able that this name Beta/ appears already in Tasman's chart. (Vide note by 
Bobid^ p. 110.) 
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especially when there is a heavy swell,* but which soon becomes 
wider after being supplied by many small streams. On its banks are 
the villages : — 

Bongga with 30 houses 

Toromta „ 50 „ 

Ormopa and Kiboean ... ... ,,80 „ 

the two last in the largest bight next to each other. All the houses 
are built above the water on piles. In the village of Toromta there 
is a neatly painted temple. 

The whole population is said to belong to the Bonggo tribe ; and 
in the interior, which is not so high as behind Takar, there are several 
tribes, among others the Marem-gi, with whom they are at enmity .f 
Fishing, the preparation of sago, and gardening are their principal 
occupations. On the branch of the Witriwai, not far from the beach, 
there is a fifth village, called Korwosi. 

The river Wirwai falls into the sea about 8 miles further east. 
This river has a strong current, and the discoloration of the water is 
visible far out at sea. The mouth is about 80 meters broad, and 
there is 7 feet of water. Here also, the Bonggos have small settle- 
ments.]: 

In the same bight formed by the sea at this point, is situate the 
village of Mawes, in the midst of a number of cocopalms, with 50 
houses, at the mouth of the Borowai River ; and a little further east 
there is a tolerably large river called Sikiaoe.§ 

The next coast line also forms a bight, and is known in the 
neighbourhood as Tarfia or Toerfia. It extends to a little past the 
village of Jakari, which is, however, not visible from the sea, but where 



* Van Braam Morris's boat was capsized in the surf in September 
1884 ; and the same happened to me on 20th September, 1887, by which acci- 
dent I lost many notes I had made at the place. I can guarantee the correct- 
ness of the names I have given, although they may slightly differ from those 
noted in other books of travel. 

f A hunter who had met a couple of the Marem-gi at Toromta, told me, as 
a peculiarity of these people, that they do not bore the nostrils, but the actual 
os ungins, and they] wear pieces of polished shells, or other ornaments there. 

X Van Braam Morris writes Wiriuai, which can also be right. The name 
is no doubt, Wir ov\ Wiri, and tvai signifies as much as water or river. 

§ Van Braam Morris alone has visited the village Mawes (p. 80). He, 
however, mentions nothing further than the number of houses. I was prevented, 
landing with the boat in September 1887, by the heavy surf, and the inhabi- 
tants, who had come down in large numbers and waved with flags as a sign of 
their good feelings, seemed to be greatly disappointed. They, however, as little 
dared to venture out through the surf. I cannot say whether Mawes is inhabited 
by the Bonggos also; but I know that that village does not belong to Tarfia. 
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the hills on the shore point to a combination of red clay by a number 
of crumbled spots, to which strangers, for this reason, give the Malay 
name of Tanak Merah.* 

Tarfia consists of two coast villages, Warmasoei, the most westerly 
with 20 houses, Pigajab, after which the natives call the whole tract 
deep in the bay, with about 40 houses and a temple on the eastside, 
each consisting of several quarters,f and, further, the villages Demta 
and Moeris, and the above named Jahari, between Pigajab and Tanah 
Merah, situated more inland, not far from the coast.}; 

Near the eastern bend, where Pigajab lies, we find under the 
rocky coast, the islet of Manggei, in the vicinity of which there is 
good anchorage for large ships. The houses at Pigajab are all built in 
the sea above a reef which, at low water, lies exposed to a great distance, 
and along the shore are thousands of coconut trees, the young ones 
fenced in. The coast here is everywhere low, and only at a great dis- 
tance is seen a high mountain range, the direction of which is not to be 
determined owing to its remoteness, There the Monimbora tribe live, 
who bring down caladium and other earth- fruit, sago and masoe and 
barter them with the inhabitants of the coast for articles bought by 
them of the traders. They also assist the Ternate hunters in shooting 
paradise birds, crown pigeons and paroquets with their arrows. They 
live amicably with the coast Papuans, although they do not intermarry. 

The land soon rises gradually easterly, and from Jakari further 
on, the red spots appear every where where the ground has been dug 
out for the manufacture of pots, and which extends to Tanah Merah 
Bay§ which, except very small tracts of coast, is surrounded by high 
hills of from 50 to 100 meters, with Mount Daf onto in the background. 

In this bay are three villages : — Soewano, in the north-east, with 
30 houses. Wandisiaoe, in the south-east, with 50. Tabera, halfway 
between these two, hidden behind the coast bush, with 4 houses. 

# I have retained the names of Tarfia, Tanah Merah and Humboldt Bay 
usually employed by the native traders, because they have the advantage above 
those used in many charts of French mariners of being immediately understood. 
It is difficult to accept the Noemfor name of Saprop Manx given for Tana Merah 
in the Eeport of the " Etna." 

f It is possible that the interpreter was not properly understood, but 
the information received was so confused, and accounts from others differing 
so much from each other, that I saw no chance of writing them down cprrectly. 

X In the Isis Bay of the charts, if that can be called a bay, no villages 
are found on the coast. {Compare Bobide's note on p. 89, in Bijdragen Kon. Insti- 
tuut 4th series, vol. x.) 

§ Some travellers give this bay the name of Sadipi. As nobody knew 
the name, I have retained the one known here.. 
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Only at Wandisiaoe there are many houses on the mainland, but 
otherwise they are all built in the sea on piles, and also the temples 
used for festivities. Drinking water is procured from little brooks 
running between the hills, and the best anchorage is not far from the 
village of Wandisiaoe, with about 37 fathoms of water, protected in 
the north-west by three green-clad rocks.* The tribe Mold live in 
the interior. They bring down sago, and Mount Dojo is said to be 
near their country, and it seems is the only volcano in these parts.f 

I could not learn how far Tanah-Merah extended eastwards, as 
the interpreter did not know the language sufficiently to make this 
question intelligible. It was said that from this bay to Humboldt 
Bay, should lie the villages Wantaoe, Toboerroetaoe, Mjentoentaoe and 
Karoem or Qaroem, belonging to Tanah-Merah, between the thickly 
overgrown hilly ground, but which were not visible from the sea. 

JNot far from the shore rises another high mountain, Waoemen, 
next to* Mount Daf onto, and past this the coast continues steep, with- 
out a sandy beach to the cove, which is the boundary of our Indian 
possessions in the Far East. 

Humboldt Bay is divided into an outer and an inner bay by a 
small promontory where shrubs and coconut palms grow alternately. 
The latter is surrounded by hills of about 150 meters, between which 
brooks run here and there into the sea.J 

There are two villages in the outer bay : Jembei with 15 houses 
behind a rock in the western entrance § and Kajo Gobo, or Kajo 

* The " Soerabaya" found no anchorage here (compare Robide p. 279). 

f I came to this conclusion from information received from a Ternate 
hunter who had been on said mountain to shoot birds, and who further told iue 
that there was a lake at the top, and that not very long ago there seems to have 
been an eruption, as he had met with a number of burnt trunks of trees. He 
also had not a sufficient knowledge of the language to learn more about it from 
the natives. (Compare RobidS's notes about Volcanoes, p. 267). 

X The •* Etna " reported the aspect of Humboldt Bay as being imposing. 
I cannot, however, share this opinion, for there certainly is a high mountain in 
the distance, but the ground in the vicinity is too low to, in any way, impress the 
beholder. 

§ As far as I know, Humboldt Bay has latterly been visited by the 
following ships ; in 1858 by the "Etna" ; in 1871 by the "Dassoon" ; in 1874 by the 
"Basilisk"; in 1875 by the "Challenger" and the "Soerabaya" ; in 1881 by the 
"Batavia" ; in 1883 by the "Sing Tim" ; in 1885 by the "Fabert" and the "Samoa" ; 
in 1886 by the "Tromp" ; and in 1887 by the"Java." None of the native traders, 
nor any of the native chiefs that accompanied me, had ever heard the Malay Papuan 
name of Telok Lintjoe used. They did not, therefore, in the least know what was 
meant by it. I,consequently ,do not see the necessi ty of employing it any longer, and 
prefer to designate it Humboldt Bay, or (according to the natives) Bay of Jaocte/a. 



»> 
»> 
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Gdbao, with 19 houses, on the sides of the Magdalena Islands, facing 
each other. In the iuner bay there are four : — 

Oenggeraoe with 6 houses 

Taoebadi ... ... ... ... „ 50 

Inggeros ... ... ... ... „ 25 

Waba ... ... ... ... „ 60 

the last the furthest in the bay, at a tolerable distance from the 
others.* 

The natives generally call that inner bay Jaoetefa. 

The houses are all built on piles in the sea, except at Kajo, 
where a few stand on the sand which is met here on both islets in 
broad streaks. 

At the time of my visit there were two temples in each of the 
villages Taoebadi, Kajo Oabaoe and Waba, which is nowhere the case 
in the parts lying west. At Inggero they intended soon to build new 
ones, as the former ones had, at the end of the last festivities, fallen 
down from age. 

It is said that there is yet a tribe called Tantan, living in the 
mountains behind Kajo in a tract of land known as Foeroema, They 
seldom descend to the coast, because it is too far, and they seldom 
come in contact with the coast people. 

Productions, Trade and Industry. 

Of the plain through which the Mamberamo flows, it is known 
that there are many sago palms, and that the swampy banks near 
the mouth are soon replaced by sandy ground where, among others, 
nipah palms and Casuarius grow luxuriantly, f 

On the islands the care of the plantations devolve on the women. 
Everywhere yams, oebi, chilies, alocasia and colocasia, sugarcane 
and turmeric are grown between Pandanem, plantains and Arto- 
carpv,8,X Terminalia Gatappa and a few fruit trees, such as 

* In this account the names of the villages, so very much varying from 
other accounts of travels, have been tacitly corrected. Waba where the "Tromp V 
boat was on 18th September, 1886, intimidated from landing by the cries of the 
natives, was visited by us a year later without experiencing any trouble from 
the inhabitants. 

f From one of Robide's notes in vol. x. of the By drag en Kon. Instituut, 
p. 92, it seems to be taken as a peculiarity that Casuarius should grow just her* 
in New Guinea, and yet these trees are met with almost everywhere, as well on 
the islands as on the mainland. 

J The fruit of the bread fruit tree is roasted in ashes by the Papuans, 
the black skin is then removed, and the inside is eaten first, and then the 
kernel. The Papuans eat with both hands. 
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Jambosa and Laneium, and everywhere they chew the fruit of Chavica 
Siriboa with the nut of a sort of wild Areca ; and at some places 
tobacco is grown, which is rolled in dried plantain leaves, and thus 
smoked. Around the houses and temples are found in large quanti- 
ties sereh grass, Croton and Codiacum, the leaves of which serve as 
decorations at festivities. 

Nowhere, from Koemamba to Humboldt Bay is Sagoweer (toddy) 
drunk. Water is the only drink, or that found in the fruit of the 
cocopalms (called niwi on the islands, and cit in Takar) the inner 
fruit of which is much eaten.* Only at Liki there is sufficient sago 
(bamoe, and at Jamna bamo) for home consumption. The other islands 
barter for it on the mainland, unless a friendly person gives them a 
tree ; in which case they prepare the flour themselves. They also 
procure pigs (for at Liki, and kaeei at Jamna) from there, which 
they rear ; pots, sago ovens and earthen jars from Tanah Merah, belts 
and wooden combs from Tarfia ; petticoats from Sobe, and the "belts 
of dog's teeth from Takar. 

Their principal occupations are collecting shells, and shark and 
turtle catching. Both are stuck with long harpoons to which are 
attached a wooden and an iron hook. When the fish is struck, it 
dives ; the rope is paid out, and the stake follows, and is seized when 
it reappears above water, f 

The prows (Jo at Jamna) have but one outrigger, which is on the 
port side. They are built of a dug-out trunk raised on both sides by 
long planks fastened to the vessel with rattan, and have all sorts of 
figures branded round the joints ; the upper edges of these planks are 
turned inwards, so that there is but little room between which the 
rowers cannot place their legs next each other. The outrigger rests 
on two pegs crossing each other and firmly bound to them. This 
peculiar build probably originates from the custom of rowing standing, 
and therefore they have long-handled paddles (foso at Jamna). The 
bows are often adorned with human figures, which are said to invite 
the fishes ; and the stern with those of sea-birds. 

* Latterly a commencement has been made at several places with the 
manufacture of coprah (vide van Braam Morris's Report, p. 88), and it is calcula- 
ted that about 300 piculs is exported from Jamna annually. During my visit 
there I heard complaints from the natives of the small return ; which, upon 
enquiry, I found to be one guilder per picul, by barter. 

t The turtle hunt takes place especially in the east monsoon, because, ac- 
cording to the natives it is too light in the west monsoon when the waves are 
small, and the cunning animal can easily escape from its pursuers. In these 
parts the east winds are more northeasterly during the day, and south- 
easterly at night. 
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Fishing nets are nowhere seen right up to Humboldt Bay. Only 
scoop nets (tabiai at Jamna) are met with, with which the women 
scoop up the fish in shallow water. Fish that come up to the surface 
are shot at with five-pronged arrows. 

There is no sago at Tarfia ; but it is procured from Demta, which 
place supplies the whole neighbourhood with this article of food. I 
was here offered man y cassowary eggs (kasoeri pano) in barter. 

It is at Tanah Merah that the pots and pans met with every- 
where on this coast are made from the red clay mixed with a little 
common earth. Some paint themselves red with this clay, and use it 
much on their ornaments, combs, arrows, Ac. It is especially here 
that paradise birds (jai or ijai), crown pigeons (anon) and cassowaries 
(sjioare) are abundantly found ; and it deserves mention as a peculi- 
arity that much maize (gang genie) is grown on the compounds of the 
houses on the mainland at Wandisiaoe, and which is eaten cooked, as 
a luxury. 

There is no sago ; the Moki export it, and they are said to grow 
tobacco also. 

Besides the usual cultivations and an innumerable number of 
coconut trees, there are in Humboldt Bay Dendrobium, Areca 
calapparia, Ptychosperma angustifolia, Ptychosperma paradoxa and 
Licuala,* and rope is manufactured from the fibre of the angelica 
of a sort of pandan. There is also sappadiUo (sapotille ; nolo or 
ngatoe)t ; and tobacco (sabachai) is also grown, the leaves of 
which are bruised and smoked in pandan leaves. Sirih (Charica 
Betle) is chewed with the bark of Morinda by which the saliva becomes 
redder, and the mouth is more filled. 

The most interesting articles here are the stone axes (se or foe) 
made from pieces of stone found in the interior near Kabo, which 
are ground down to the required shape. More westerly, namely at 
Geelvink Bay, these axes are called meteorites ; which idea is justified 
by the shape. It is not improbable that the present pattern is taken 
from a meteorite found somewhere. 

The prows of the coast people have also only one outrigger, and 
differ little from those on the islands. In Humboldt Bay the mast is 
not in the middle, but somewhat on the side of the bamboo seat f the 
top is decorated with cassowary feathers. They are also propelled 
with very long paddles. 

* Compare Teysmann with Robide, page 121, &c. 

f 1 have casually discovered that the native name Koko mentioned for Sapo- 
tille by Teysmann, is incorrect. That word means moon, and the mistake probably 
originated from the interpreter taking the Malay word botwa for boelan. 
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Trade on the north coast is very limited, and is confined princi. 
pally to the manufacture of coprah above mentioned. Some articles 
may be found there for trade, but then more contact with the natives 
than at present exists, would be necessary. Perhaps the regular 
visits of the steamers of the Paketvaart Company since 1891 may 
co-operate to partially remove the isolation in which the Papuans 
living here have hitherto kept themselves.* 

Inhabitants. 

Unprotected from the high swell of the Pacific by any group of 
islands, the habitable spots on the north coast have to be chosen with 
care, and this has also an influence on the build of the houses, which 
are, it is true, everywhere built on piles ; but in the water only where 
there is protection by rocks and reefs, and on the banks of large 
rivers. 

In the Mamberamo only ruins of huts are used as dwellings, and 
the inhabitants seem to partially resemble those of Qeelvink Bay. 

Some Papuans wear ornaments of pig's teeth and beads on the 
forehead, or tie up their hair in a very peculiar manner, encircling it 
with a wreath of cassowary feathers. 

The front patch is replaced by a fishing line wound round the 
loins some twenty times. They wear pieces of bone as nose ornaments 
and wooden tubes in the ear-lobes. 

There are more tribes in the interior, of whom, however, nothing 
further is known than that they are called Oedambesoe.f 

On the Koeinamba islands the houses have a good closing and a 
properly finished fence made from the stalks of the sago palm 

* The observations made of the rainfall and of the temperature are 
limited to the following : — 

21st October 1887, at night, rain. 

22nd „ „ afternoon, rain. 

24th „ „ at night, rain with thunder. 

26th „ „ „ „ rain. 

27th „ „ morning, rain. 

29th „ „ evening, thunder. 

14th June 1888, at night, heavy thunder. 

15th "„ „ morning, rain. 

18th „ „ „ „ 

19th „ ,. noon, rain. 
The temperature varied between 23&° and 29° Celsius, the lowest was 
observed at Humboldt Bay on 27th October, 1887. 

f I confined myself in this to Note 2, page 207, of the report alluded to. 
As the interpreters taken with us, could not make themselves understood, the 
information obtained regarding the people is naturally extremely scant. 
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strongly bound together with crossing laths, with two trap-doors of 
the same material in front and behind, which are climed over in 
entering. A notched trunk of a tree serves as a ladder ; the interior 
is not partitioned ; the roof of sago leaves hangs on two sides about a 
foot or a foot and a half from the ground ; and all sorts of Codiacums 
are planted between the houses. There are no further openings on 
the sides of the house. The temple was even closed on all sides, the 
crevises of which were plugged with dead leaves. The temple is 
called tori, and the young men keep apart from the others in a small 
house adjoining. 

The inhabitants seemed always ready to help ; they are cheerful 
and inclined to be humorous. When the " Java" nearedLiki, some 
prows manned by two men came out immediately. The men joined 
in the laugh on board, and soon felt themselves at home ; and on our 
visit to the village all the male and female inhabitants with their 
children flocked around me, and offered me coconuts and sugarcane ; 
which, for the very first contact with Europeans, is certainly remark- 
able.* 

The men are strong and muscular, very dark skinned, very hairy, 
some with fine beards and moustachios, but are not tatooed, and 
have no scars. The hair of most of them hangs in tresses over the 
forehead, for which purpose it is kept together in small locks during 
their youth by a sort of gum, which is repeated as it grows and this 
process becomes necessary, until the tresses have reached a length of 
from two to three decimeters, when they are fastened at the end, and 
often ornamented with beads. Some wear wigs (doebiraoe) to keep 
the hair from getting wet.f Many have two pig's tusks bound 
together, in the nose ; tortoiseshell rings in the ears ; a breast belt 
(inderfe) of dog's teeth across the shoulder to the opposite armpit, 
necklaces (bogle) of round pieces of shell and seeds ; plaited armlets 
and bangles ; belly bands (samfere) of gemoetoe rope and shells, and 
in front a piece of frayed bark tied round the waist with string of the 
same bark. t 

* That they are a good natured race appeared from the fact that I met a 
man and two women on shore who had been cast away there in a prow, and who 
came from Nohi (German New Guinea). They were walking around unmolested ; 
had been housed and fed by the inhabitants several months, and, according to a 
hunter I met there, had never been illtreated nor compelled to work. In fact 
all these islanders excel in that favorable trait. 

f These wigs are made of human hair, generally of those who have died 
a natural death. It is cut close to the head with a sharp bamboo, and afterwards 
plaited. A string above the forehead prevents it from being blown off, or from 
falling. 
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The women are thick set and ugly, and wear their hair also done 
up in tresses ; earrings (warinan) of tortoiseshell and shells, and 
sometimes polished pieces of shell through the nose. They further 
wear two pieces of frayed bark, one in front and one behind, passed 
round the waist-rope in such a manner that the fringes hang down- 
wards, and all sorts of ornaments made of Abrus seeds. On the fore- 
head both sexes wear behind the ears the string of a small bag (tapo),* 
in which they keep tobacco, betelnut, and their chenam box (wibo) ; 
and in the upper armlet are small spoons of pig's teeth (jarhakan for) 
with which to scrape coconuts. 

Their weapons are carefally worked long arrows (sasoea) and 
bows (sanef). 

Cutaneous diseases do not seem, to be frequent ; at Liki, at least, 
we did not meet with any cases. 

We learnt about the tosis that during the west monsoon, feasts 
were held in them both during daytime and at night. All the men 
then meet there, and amuse themselves with singing to the accom- 
paniment of drum and flute in great mirth. Several sorts of food, 
sago-porridge and other preparations of that article are made in the 
house, and brought thither by boys. Sometimes they burn wild fruit 
to ward oif misfortunes by paying homage to the spirits of the dead, 
transferred for the purpose into small wooden images (iwai or hiwai) 
which always accompany them on long sea voyages. On their return 
from head-hunting the skulls are kept here. The women are not 
allowed to be present ; no noise may be made, nor is loud talking 
allowed in the vicinity ; this is, however, allowed inside the building. 

Custom requires that the intended wife should be eloped with. 
For appearance sake the manjis slightly wounded with an arrow, after 
which her relations give the girl, as they say, to cure the wound. The 
dowry consists of strings of dog's teeth and other ornaments. 

The houses at Jamna do not differ from those at Liki ; the floor 
only is built outward a little, where the pans and other kitchen uten- 
sils and the firewood are kept. There are generally four or five places 
in the interior of the house, two of which are completely open, and 
two with apparatus to smoke fish ; small baskets with earth fruits ; 
small bags for betelnut and tobacco, ornaments, fishing gear and such 
like, are hung on the walls and beams.f 

* These little bags are netted of the thread (daram) of the fibre of the 
bark of a wild tree, and are ornamented with Abrus precatorius seeds. 

f In some houses here and at Moar I. saw five flowers of Barringtonia 
ipeciota stuck on the roof. Enquiring the reason, I was told that it was to pre- 
vent leakage in rainy weather. 
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The only little house in the sea was near the eastern cape ; it is a 
mere shed on four piles, where the men meet to call the east wind 
when they require it to go turtle-hunting. 

Here also the men are well built and muscular, and have a broad 
nose, thick lips, especially the upper one, an extraordinary large 
mouth, and thick hair all over the body. The crisp hair is usually 
worn short ; but some twist it into tresses, or bind it into the shape of 
a wreath on the back of the head. They have no scars, and but a few 
are tatooed on the back, or on the chest,* but all bore the diaphragm 
of the nose and the ear-lobes, the latter being continually stretched 
by inserting thicker bamboo every time. The women are far from 
pretty, but they are tall. They all wear short hair. 

Their front covering (sobor) consists of a piece of cotton cloth, 
bark, or grass tied together, and fastened to the waist with a string. 
Their ornaments are earrings (warngari) of tortoiseshell, with, a star- 
shaped piece of shell, much worn at festivities, when the ear-lobes are 
stretched with blocks of wood ; head dresses (hosorfidoe) of cassowary 
feathers, more especially worn when they go on warlike expeditions; 
waist-belts (arnfere), armlets (bodoe ende) and sirih bags (tiknei), all 
made of little shells and seeds of wild plantain, and bartered for by 
them at Tarfia, or Tanah-Merah, whence they also procure pans 
(tampajans) and sago ovens, as also wooden combs which they seldom 
require owing to their short hair ; further, breast belts and upper arm 
bracelets made of the core of the bark of a creeping plant, and called 
from it tnoekwaro, on which are attached white seeds of amfinoe grass; 
lastly, belts (kadaife) of dog's teeth, an apparel for males, f and 
necklaces (bersemafo) of Abrus seeds for the females. 

The petticoats of the women are here called larfo, and are pro- 
cured from the Sob^ tribe who manufacture them from the young 
leaves of Metroxylon elatum* 

A common piece of rough wood serves as headblock, and m oil 
is not known on any of the islands ; the hair is made up with water, 
and when necessary is cut with a sharp bamboo. 

I here saw a man whose whole body, and even his face, was 
smeared with charcoal, and he did not wear a single ornament ; he 
was said to be in mourning for his wife, and had to remain so a whole 
month without washing ; the women follow this custom also. 

* Tatooing (kana) is performed with the thorn of a sort of Citrus. 

t They procure the dogs from the mainland, where they are numerous. 
As each dog only supplies four teeth, many have to be killed to make up a belt ; 
hence the costliness of the dowry. The teeth are only extracted after the car- 
cass has become decomposed ; they are then bored. 
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Their only weapons are bows (bartindi) and arrows with rattan 
string (wende). Arrows with bamboo points (here) are used in pig- 
hunting ; those with long wooden points (soroboe) to kill birds and 
man ; and the five pronged ones (njaram) to shoot fish with.* 

The most important and best finished building is the temple 
(darma) which serves for the celebration of festivities during the 
shark-fishing season, and during that of their predatory expeditions. 
They go on the latter only when revenge is necessary. 

It is not every village that has a temple, and at Jamna there are 
two for the five villages. This building has the shape of a common 
house, but is much larger ; is built on high piles, with a floor of 
nibung laths strongly bound together, and supported by a large beam 
in the centre. It has a roof overhanging both sides, from which 
long strips of cocopalm leaves hang as decoration. The front and 
back walls, looking east and west, are completely uncovered and 
consist of painted planks with a small square opening in the centre, 
which is entered along a notched trunk, and has in front a male 
figure with a head-covering and a large penis, and behind, the figure 
of a shark's head with breast fins ; both figures are painted red and 
white. Those on the plank sides are mostly prolonged curls painted 
white, red, black and yellow, and on the piles on which the building 
rests, are carved plainly recognisable figures of large and small 
crocodiles encircling the same. 

The entrances are closed with coconut leaves, so that you cannot 
see inside, and near the upper edge there are on both sides human 
figures (soebia) of three decimetres, fastened with rattans against the 
painted walls. The side walls are made of the ribs of sago leaves, 
and provided inside at uneven distances with little mats of rattan, 
best to be compared with the bottom of a square-plaited basket, and 
serve to put things on. 

Nothing else is to be seen in the interior of the building except 
two large fireplaces with the apparatus in which the sharks (samaoe) 
caught are smoked and prepared ; and on the wall, behind the rings 
of rattan, the flutes (a wet) made out of a joint of Bambusa longinodis. 
This is played by holding the aperture, with the lips turned upward, 
between the thumbs of the joined hands, and by breathing into it 
through the nose, which, when done for a long time, requires such 
exertion that the body shakes with it. 

* These arrows are cut from a sort of cane called fafoe. The figures on 
them are carved with a sharpened hone of a pig, and blackend with the bark of 
a tree which is also employed on joists to prevent the ravages of the woodworm. 
The points are fixed to the arrows by means of the split bark of a wild creeper. 
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Around the darma a number of Codaeum sorts (kadodoe) are 
planted. On starting upon expeditions a piece of the bark is eaten, and 
at festivities they stick the leaves in their hair and ears, and between 
the armlets. They also plant Andropogon, and immediately in front 
of the building is the place where the bones of turtle (miti) are burnt 
after the flesh h is been partaken of. Turtle and shark are only eaten 
in the temple. Further, in the vicinity, are the little houses (dir) 
where the young men must live two months before they join in the 
festivities. In the space under the building are large harpoons used 
in turtle and shark fishing; those for the latter have male figures 
carved at the top ; these are called jahaoe or jachaoe. 

At Jamna the names of the brave (kio) are loudly called and 
praised at festivities, but only in the darma, with flute accompaniment. 
After their isolation in the dir the young men remain a couple of months 
in the darma, and are then, with some formalities, — which it seems 
it is forbidden to divulge — acknowledged to be men, namely, they 
may take the field and join in the expeditions and shark-fishing. 
They then also have their first sexual intercourse, although an 
immediate marriage is not obligatory. 

To be admitted into the darma costs a number of choppers, axes, 
dog's teeth and beads ; towards which the relatives generally assist 
in contributing. 

Before the ceremony of the boring of the diaphragm of the nose 
the youngsters of ten years old have to live in the darma about a year ; 
they leave it after the operation, and accompany their parents on 
their shark-fishing expeditions, or on their trading voyages to the 
mainland. They return to the darma at the commencement of the 
period of puberty, to be admitted as working members after two 
months. The women are forbidden even to approach the darma. 

Outside the darma male and female dance separately; their 
dance is called bisangei. Dressed in holiday attire ; the hair done up 
in the shape of a helmet with a bird of paradise stuck into it ; covered 
with all sorts of adornments and a red cotton front piece, a man leads 
the dance singing and beating time on the drum (njafti or afti),* 
with the palm of his hand, and at a given moment trips along the 
ground backwards, in a stooping posture, which is immediately 
imitated by all present who join in the song. The women hold each 
other on the shoulders, and proceed in a semicircle with short 
steps to the time beaten, with the upper part of the body bent 
forward. 

* The drums are here all made of the wood of Calophyllum inophyllum. 
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There is always a feast at the darma before any hostile expedition, 
and one when they return. The greatest feast is, however, held 
once a year, at the commencement of the west monsoon ; this being 
the beginning of the shark fishing, which is continued almost un- 
interuptedly on a smaller scale until the end of the season when 
this occupation is temporarily suspended at the commencement of the 
easterly winds. The darma is then left to decay, to be rebuilt and 
painted at the commencement of the following west monsoon. Wed- 
ding and funeral feasts, or those on the birth of the first born, are 
held at home, not in the darma.* 

Witch-craft is only resorted to in cases of theft, to discover the 
thief ; it is not otherwise applied. The Papuans here all wear talis- 
mans, which, cut into the shape of figures, are called $oebia, and magic 
rods, of which they drink the scrapings mixed with other ingredients 
when they go to fight. Those they take with them on their shark- 
fishing expeditions are often shaped like the tail of a fish. Nor may 
these be left behind on their turtle or fishing expeditions. 

They bury their dead in the ground. When the corpse is decom- 
posed the skull is exhumed and is kept in the space under the house. 
I do not know of any other cultus.f 

The dwellings at Takar are strongly built and well-finished, and 
of the same shape as those on the islands, with this peculiarity that 
the surrounding grounds are kept particularly clean, and all dirt is 
immediately removed ; plantations of edible roots and vegetable 
gardens are fenced round. The outward appearance of the inhabi- 
tants are nearly entirely similar to that of the Jamna Papuans ; but 
the nose is strongly hooked, with broad nostrils. Only a few women 
are tatooed. Many have the earlobes perfect, or only one is bored ; 
and but few bore the nasal bone, for the adornment of which they 
procure the shell in barter from the islands. 

Their weapons are bows (oeroem) and arrows (soewa), some of 
which are barbed with a bone of the hare, called ebrom after that animal. 
On the stems of their prows are no figures of birds, nor any other 

* The same temple serves for the festivities named. There is, however, 
a difference at Humboldt Bay ; there, there are separate houses for the festivities 
held for head-hunting and those for the shark-fishing. There seems also to be 
two in some places in the interior of New Guinea where those for fishing are 
substituted by those for the great pig hunt. 

t The above is also mostly applicable to the other islands. At Moar and 
Masi-Masi the temples (Amari) were in a ruinous condition during my visit, as 
the festivities had ended some time before, and it was intended to rebuild them the 
next west monsoon, Horst (p. 242) gives some account of the one at Anoes. 
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decoration, because they are actually not a seafaring people. There is 
but one temple (fara) like the one at Jamna, without images. The 
house where the young men live is also called dir. Their occupation 
is principally crushing sago (tes). 

There is nothing particular to notice about the Papuans living 
at Witriwai, as they also differ little from the Jamna people.* 

If the dwelling houses here cannot compare with those in other 
parts, as regards size, those in Tarfia are about one half smaller than 
in Western New Guinea, and have roofs hanging at the four sides, 
with small apertures in front and behind which give admittance to a 
part built out like a gallery along those sides. 

The front and back parts of the smaller houses are not covered, 
and it is remarkable that the covering facing the sea is cut round in 
something like the shape of a tortoiseshell. This is not seen else- 
where in this part of the north coast. The walls are of bamboo, or of 
the stalks of sago leaves strongly joined together, and the entrances 
are closed with trap doors of the same material. 

At Pigajab the temple is on the east side, and is called marim ; 
it is also the place where the youngsters collect and sleep at night. 
Their drums (atif) are neatly made, and the flutes (awet or nawet) 
generally consist of several bamboo joints. Both men and women are 
well built and strong. The men are not very hirsute, and wear their 
hair bound up in tresses of about four decimeters, the back part hang- 
ing down the back, and decorated with bundles of cassowary (asoee) 
feathers and of other birds, and leaves, preferably the long and small 
yellow and green leaves of the Codiaeum sorts. f They have a 
large broad nose, and generally a clean skin but little affected by 
scaly eruptions. Scars of burns are totally absent, and but few are 
tatooed.J On the other hand curly-shaped figures of about the 

* Compare what Van Braam Morris (p. 87) says about them, with the 
account of the capsizing of the boats mentioned above. 

f The complete difference of the shape of the head-scratehers or combs 
is very remarkable. Those worn at Tarfia up to Humboldt Bay are not made of 
bamboo, but consist of 8 to 10 thin pegs of about 3 decimeters length made of 
Nibung wood, the lower half rounded to a sharp tapering point, and the upper 
half flat, tied together at uneven distances with fine strips of rattan in such a 
manner that the upper ends lie nearly opposite each other and the points of the 
teeth stand apart. The top of the handle is covered with a dried betelnut and 
it is surmounted with beads, feathers, pieces of tortoiseshell, small shells and 
dog s teeth. At Tarfia they are called bangga ; in Tanah-Merah nasro, and at 
Humboldt Bay karara. 

X It is probable that during my visit the tatooed people present were 
not real Tarfia men, for, as I afterwards learnt, there were then many Papuans 
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breadth of a finger, made on the chest and abdomen with wet sirih 
lime seem to be the usual adornment. Only the, left earlobe is bored, 
andthe aperture is stretched by bamboo tubes of about three centimeters 
diameter In the nose they wear rounded pieces of shell (baboho), or 
leaves rolled up ; especially the young and the newly married men wear 
these, together with an ornament of beads and small shells (mirbaoe) 
on the forehead. Round the left wrist is wound four to ten rattan rings 
(kasi) which prevent their wounding themselves when they shoot off 
arrows ; and round the lower legs and upper arms are wound broad 
bandages in which are kept their daggers and pieces of bone. Round 
the waist hangs a sort of apron (wampon), which forms but a slight 
covering* and consists of a piece of ravelled lark, or a dirty piece of 
cotton. Every one carries a little bag (baba) made of coconut leaves, 
in which they keep their tobacco, betelnut, and other odds and ends. 

The women plait their hair also into tresses, or they shave the 
head, and cover it with two or three wreaths of tresses bound together, 
which they call piridaoer, and which resemble little curls, with a 
bald spot on the crown ; they wear a broad piece of bark made into a 
sarong (petticoat) round the loins, and adorn themselves with a 
number of necklaces made of the Vernonia and Buellia fruit alternated 
with beads and sago seeds. It is the women who sit at the stern of 
the prows and steer, keeping a watchful eye on the children who sit 
together in the broad midship. 

The people are good natured, which is apparent from the patience 
with which they lie with the prows alongside the ship, and make 
room for each other ; which at other places is an endless source of 
dispute and yelling. 

Their weapons are bows and arrows and hatchets ; stone axes 
are still to be procured, but they have been long ago substituted by 
iron choppers. The arrows (pare) are distinguished by handsomely 
carved points furnished with rings and barbs, and all sorts of figures 
branded on the shaft. Their head blocks (woesiaoe) are very large, 
and have the shape of an animal intended to represent a dog ; 
probably in connection with their great utility in pig-hunting. 
Coconut water is the only liquid used at the feasts. Wooden images 
are not made. At the bows of their prows the head of a seabird is 
carved, which, I was told, they call waoemata. 

from Podena and Anoes trading there. It is possible, therefore, that tatooing 
is not customary at Tarfia. 

* It is owing to this careless, or completely deficient coyering that the 
Ternate traders on the coast from Tarfia to Humboldt Bay inclusive have given 
them the name of papua talandjang (naked Papuans). 
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In the so-called Tauah Merah country the dwellings are very 
similar to those at Tarfia, although they are built closer together, and 
are not entered by ladder or notched trunks of trees.* The entrance, 
besides being through trap-doors, is also by common doors made of a 
cross lathing of the ribs of sago leaves bound with strips of rattan 
on one side, and thus turning open. About one third of the interior 
is partitioned by a close wall of those leaf -veins for bedrooms which 
are entered by climbing over the partitions. In the principal room 
there are two or three fire-places made of ashes and stones, on which 
they light fires over which are large funnel-shaped basins made of the 
stalks of palms, with plaited bamboo bottom ; on this the fish is smoked 
and hung on the beams of the ceiling ; further, all sorts of house 
utensils in daily use, and not the least, black-smoked pots (aproj, 
made of the red clay found everywhere here. In front, or on the side 
of the houses, are uncovered floors built above deep water, where they 
fish at night by torchlight, by harpooning the fish that are attracted 
to the light, through the fissures of the planks. 

The houses on the mainland are built on piles, and do not differ 
from the others. Near the entrance there is a seat, and underneath 
a strongly enclosed oblong space where the dead are buried ; some are 
filled with household furniture. Sugarcane and Colocasia are largely 
cultivated in the neighbourhood. 

The temple is at the eastern extremity, and is called kanewa. It 
is built in sea on piles of about 10 feet, to which a small square 
aperture in the floor gives admittance. The red and white painted 
ends of the ridge-beams (somo) represent fishes, being in allusion to 
a symbolical meaning of success in shark and turtle fishing. 

The villages are tolerably numerously peopled by a willing and 
obliging race of Papuans who take a great deal of trouble in stretch- 
ing their earlobes by constantly sticking thicker pieces of bamboo into 
them, which is the cause of many torn ones being seen. They have 
mostly large thick beards ; are afflicted with skin decease, and wear a 
piece of covering in front, or are perfectly naked. The women cannot 
boast of much beauty ; some are tatooed on the forehead ; many have 
their heads shaved, and the crown smeared with red clay. Boys and 
girls in their fourth or fifth year have the hair above the temples shaved 
off, leaving a sort of comb or helmet in the centre. It soon grows, 



* The covering roof hangs on four sides sometimes very low over the 
outer sides, hut owing to the rounded form at the corners, it looks as if the 
sides were octangular, which is, however, not the case. I saw a house there, in 
the building of which the shape common at Humboldt Bay had been closely 
imitated. 
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however, aud attains its usual length at the age of puberty. Both 
men and women wear their hair short, not longer than three to four 
centimeters, and put on wigs (oenajofi) of human hair, or a head 
piece (sawei) of rattan to keep off the sun. 

Their nose, ear, wrist, leg and ankle ornaments differ sometimes 
from those at other places ; others again, are similar. As particularly 
peculiar and deserving mention are their forehead ornaments (anrai), 
with the seeds of the wild plantain, and earrings (dabari) or (dafurt) of 
the beak of some migrating bird. The chest ornaments (Jndeli) of pig's 
teeth and sago seeds, are entirely the same as those at Humboldt 
Bay ; also their stone hatchets (se or kse) which they buy from the 
Kajo people, with whom there is much contact. Besides arrows (faro) 
and bows (nanjan), they use dirks (kamaoe) made of the sharp-pointed 
bone of the cassowary. 

Their prows have only one outrigger ; stem and stern are very 
plain, but along the gunwales there are star-shaped figures ; the 
paddles (darei) are nearly two meters long and are artistically carved. 
Their only musical instrument is the drum (wagoe), the heads of 
which are covered with cassowary skin surrounded by a broad band of 
transverse strips of rattan. 

At Wandisiaoe I saw a couple of men of the MoJci tribe, who live 
in the interior. They are much darker skinned ; are almost black 
and wear their hair in tresses, and have besides the small shell 
(saoegia) in the nose, wooden tubes (kamadin) with bones of the bat 
(imo) in the ears. They did not wear any other ornaments, and as 
they were shy they soon ran away. 

In Humboldt Bay the houses are octagonal ; are well-furnished, 
resting on large piles, with a floor of broad nibung laths strongly 
bound together, and sides of the ribs of sago leaves, whilst the high 
roofs, slightly curved at the four corners, hang tolerably far down the 
sides round which there is a small verandah on which lie pieces of 
prows, firewood, &c, and which also serves as a place to sit on.* 
The tops of the root's are covered with tjehc, the lower part with 
the roots of a sort of Areca or Ptychosperma, on which a portion 
of the branch shows itself, and which is cut into a human figure 
and partly smeared with red earth ; whilst on the principal point 
rests a fragment of an earthen pot.f You enter through a 

* Finsch, b. 353, mentions rushes and grass as being the covering of the 
roofs ; but leaves of the sago palm are actually used, 

t Finsch calls this tjehd round wooden planks (Samoafahrten) s. 352. As I 
could not see them properly, I offered two choppers to have one brought down. I 
succeeded for three choppers, and found what those top pieces really were made of. 
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square opening in the floor on the sea side, to a small compart- 
ment of nibung wood, and then climb in by means of a cross piece to 
a partition of leaf ribs of about one meter high, which space is divided 
and intended for sleeping rooms, but which have no other opening 
than a similar partition on the land side. Up to far on the top are 
to be seen thick and thin beams or laths on which all sorts of things 
hang, as also on the walls ; and at a couple of places in the floor the 
fire place is made of ashes and stones, above which- bang large square 
bamboo cages of half a meter high and one meter broad, in which fish 
is smoked. The houses on shore at Kajo have air holes in the roof, 
which spread more light in the otherwise very dark surroundings, 

The principal objects in these houses are the tampajans (togaoe 
and anana) made of clay mixed with sand by the women ; many des- 
criptions of earthenware from Tanah Merah ; water buckets (ansa o eh 
wa) made of the stalks of the nibung palm ; stone hatchets (se or 
kse) ; head blocks, those for- the women being handsomely carved 
and called soegoeriai ; wooden spoons or ladles (Jceasoe) ; arrows (para) 
with many barbs on the wooden points ; wooden bows (embe) with 
rattan strings ; little bags (sokoriga) of ganemeu rope with little rings 
of shells, in which all kinds of knicknacks are kept ; tubes for lime, 
called after that article, navek ; fishing gear, among which are eel-spears 
and harpoons, which, however, do not differ from those found else- 
where ; with a small quautity of food, generally heaped up on bamboo 
hurdles. On the front of the houses are hung entire shells of large 
turtles together with the usual decorations of dog's heads and 
skeletons of fish. 

The most neatly finished buildings, and which are also the most 
spacious, are the temples (onggi) separately used for festal ceremonies 
before or after a successful fishing (more especially of sharks) and 
mutually undertaken war expeditions.* The first have a very high 
pointed roof, consisting of several layers, with a tjehe above, or a little 
tower of wood and palm leaves, on which is the figure of a fish. The 
latter are much lower, and the roof is shaped like a large prow, or is 
provided with a cupola-shaped projection which, at Wabi, has two 
towers at the two ends ; both are octagonal. On long stakes projec- 
ting from the roofs are wooden figures of birds, fishes, salamanders 
and even human figures in full length ; and the outer walls are hung 
with strings of dried turtle eggs and chains of rattan rings.f The 



* Compare the foregoing pages on Jamna. As it was on that island 
that I received the best information regarding the object of the temples, I refer 
the reader to them. 

f I was told that these were called ehichot o, 
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interior is a large space partially filled with nets for pig-hunting, 
figures of fish, fishing gear, small prows and masts for same or for 
larger ones ; weapons and fighting apparel hung or laid down here 
and there with no little precision round the fireplaces, on which 
some of the dishes are prepared during festivities. Particular value 
is attached to the drums and flutes used here ; the first are called 
meUinggi or wagoe, and are made of the wood of Vitex Cofassus : 
the end is of laguan skin surrounded by broad bands of rattan, 
or of bark ; the latter are of bamboo, and are called idi or tamo, with 
a lip at the top, which is turned outwards when in use. These may 
not be played in the temple in common times, nor do the people 
like any noise or loud speaking here. The flutes are even covered 
with cloth or with leaves, when brought outside, because it is strictly 
forbidden that the women should see them.* 

The men generally are strongly built and muscular, and look- 
powerful and fine ; they are very hairy, and excepting the colour of 
their skin many of them could, if dressed, easily pass for Europeans. 
Most all wear round beards without mustachios, although the old 
folks have single hairs far apart on their upper lips, as they no longer 
give themselves the trouble to pull them out. The unmarried young men 
do not grow a beard ; and as when yet young their hair is shaved off 
above the temples of the head, at a later age it has grown together in 
the middle of the head like a helmet, the long back hairs, decorated 
with flowers, hang down the back of the neck. Only a few are tatooed, 
and scars of scalds are entirely absent. On the other hand the skin 
of many is disfigured by scaly eruptions. They are completely 
naked, or wear the rood in a small gourd, called aoe after the plant 
that these are made of, in which an oval opening is made. The young 
men wear the aoe when they join in the festivities in the onggi, and 
discard them as soon as they marry. A father whose son has been 
admitted in the onggi, wears the aoe again during a certain period. f 

They often protect the head with twisted rattan (dende) against 
the fierce sumbeams, and with wigs (kawoero) which are strongly fasten- 
ed with rattan inside. They usually wear three combs (karara) in their 
hair ; two with dried betelnuts turned towards the front and one across 
to the back of the head ; every one wears a nose ornament, either of 
bamboo, when it is called pride ; or of two double pig's tusks, with 



* Before the temples at Taoehadi is a broad uncovered wooden palisade, 
probably to serve at the performances of their dances. This does not exist at 
Kajo and Waba, because there there is terra firma in the vicinity. 

t The manner in which these gourds are worn is very well represented on 
plate B. B. of the " Etna's " Report. 
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the hollow part turned upwards and the points reaching to the outer 
corner of the eye, and are called by them. fiai. Double pig's tusks are 
also slung on a twine round the neck over the chest, otherwise protect- 
ed by the heart-shaped armour (kaindori) consisting of pig's ribs on 
which tago seeds are gummed ; further, broad bands (inderi) of small 
shells and sago seeds ; or thinner ones (baja) of pig's teeth round the 
upper arm, and bracelets (timpsane) of polished shell. They often 
blacken their faces on the parts where beard and moustache otherwise 
grow, and also the forehead ; the hair is then smeared with red clay, 
to give themselves a fiercer appearance* and Hisbiscus flowers (poe) 
and the Codiacum sorts serve as decorations, with entire paradise birds 
stuck in the hair ; or for head ornaments, cassowary feathers tacked 
together (katoeari), from which hangs the tail of a marsupial (ema). 

The women are by far not so ugly as those in Western New Gui- 
nea; the closely cut hair gives the countenance the expression of 
pleasant boys' faces ; they wear earrings of tortoiseshell (inksi) of 
which ten hang on one lobe, ornamented with beads, pieces of shell, 
tortoiseshell and mother-of-pearl, like the bead necklaces with which 
they adorn themselves. With the exception of the young girls, all 
females wear a piece of bark, petticoat-like round the loins, which 
reaches to the knees, and is tied with a belt covered behind with one 
or two patches (maro) of the same bark on which small shell have been 
worked ; some are tatooed, but not many. 

Contrary to what others have written about the inhabitants of this 
bay, I found them tolerably calm and quiet and, generally, not more 
boisterous than elsewhere. They were always ready to assist the prows 
on their arrival and departure, also in climbing the houses, and admit- 
ance to the temples. The women modestly kept back in the back- 
ground, or brought plantains and young coconuts. 

The folks at Taoebadi would not accompany us to Waba because 
the two countries were at the time at variance with each other, and 
only in the latter village there was a little disturbance, the people 
crowding upon us very much and on our departure demanded every- 
thing from us after having first led us very friendly by the hand — a 
Papuan on each side — round the village. As we kept very calm there 
was no confusion whatever, and there seemed to be no idea of offering 
us any violence. The Papuans seem to have little intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the adjoining parts that trade here ; probably from 
the great distance. They had, at least, much fewer ornaments and 
were, consequently, doubtless anxious to secure the knives and beads 

* Vide a very good sketch of this by Finsch, s. 333. This is probably a 
transition to the masks met with in German New Guinea. 
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we brought with us ; these being the only articles in demand at Hum- 
boldt Bay. They offered us much masoi bark for sale, and could not 
understand our giving away presents without expecting one in return, 
unless it be tobacco, which they do not reckon, although they like to 
have it, and which they unharmoniously call sabachai. 

Among other ceremonies were particularly mentioned those 
observed after the confinement of a woman. After five days the 
members of the family are invited to a repast, and stone hatchets are 
presented round. As far as was known, edible earth was never eaten. 
Burials take place on the mainland, where the corpse is laid out 
in a stretched position underground. 

At a death caused by wounds received in action, the corpse is kept 
three days above ground before it is interred, and feasts are held in 
the temple. 

On the islet of Kago we saw wooden stakes on which dried leaves 
were shaking ; we were told that these were formerly burial places, but 
that they were now neglected. 

On the outside of their prows (wag or waga) are painted white 
and black figures ; one of the ends, generally the stern, is furnished 
with a decoration (sjori) consisting of heads of dogs and fishes carved 
in wood or with coloured human figures, to bring good luck ; the 
paddles (tsiaoe) have oval blades with long.handles.* 

The Language. 

At the end of the Report of the Expedition up the Mamberaino 
there is a vocabulary in which I dare not place much reliance, because 
too many words are there given which, for natives, can have a double 
signification when the objects are indicated ; whilst others, such as 
firmament and ship, probably do not exist in their language. I, there- 
fore, only borrow the numerals, namely : — 

1. Pasari 6. Pone-mi 

2. Pari 7. Pengmonggari 

3. Parosi 8. Pengmenygaromso 

4. Parasi 9. Pttiserai 

5. Parinisi 10. Poetaonsi.f 



* Ignorance of the language is, and remains a great impediment to 
acquiring many particulars. Where my experience among other things, deviates 
from the " Etna's" tolerably elaborate account (p. 168-184), I know of no other 
reason than that, what I recount I have been better able to investigate with the 
assistance of many interpreters. 

t In the above mentioned Report the word kait is affixed before all the 
numerals, which Robide (p. 112) explains to mean finger : but which I rather 
believe to mean this, in the same sense as the Malays say ini — this is, in counting 
with the flngeri. 
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Ou the islands the same language is spoken with little difference. 
Besides the words mentioned in the text, the numerals are as 
follow. 

At Koemamba : — 

1. Tea 4. Faoe 

2. Loe 5. Lim 

3. Tooer 

beginning on the fingers, which are successively closed as a numeral is 
counted, the counting proceeds on the toes, but never goes further than 
from 1 to 5. They have, however, one word for ten, viz. aanafoen. 

At Wakde: — 



1 . Hibeti 


4. 


Faoe 


2. Roe 


5. 


Rim 


3- Tobe 






Here there is not even a word for ten. 




At Masi-Masi : — 






1. Kiea 


4. 


Fo 


2. Roe 


5. 


Rim 


3. Tode 


10. 


Sanafoe 


At Jamna : — 






1. Tea 


4. 


Faoe 


2. Roe 


5. 


Jim or rim 


3. Taoe 


10. 


Sinafoei 



Here it was asserted that a different dialect was spoken at Podena 
and Anoes ; but further particulars on this subject are wanting. 

The Papuans of Takar can only count up to two, although they 
have, as an addition, another word for one, in this manner : — 



1. Afateni 




4. 


Nawa- Nawa 


2. Nawa 




5. 


Nawa-Nawa «i 


3. Nawa Jengki 








At Tarfia they count up 


to tei 


l : — 




1 , Toekse 




6. 


Martatoekai 


2. Arho 




7. 


Manaarho 


3. Tor 




8. 


Manator 


4. Faoek 




9. 


Manafoek 


5. Rim 




10. 


Mafaroe-faroe 



Then again from the beginning, for they do not go any further. 
In Tanah-Merah they count thus : — 

1. Ogoaarai 4. Sornnto 

2. Saibona 5. Ogoaarai (like one) 

3. Ondoafi 6. Demena 

They then recommence. The difference between one and five is 
that of a little finger and the thumb ; ^ve fingers and the right thumb 
make six. 
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I did not succeed in securing the numerals at the Humboldt Bay, 
I tried repeatedly, but eight times I got different accounts. I there- 
fore give what Robide mentions in p. 448. 

6. Tamagorondoe 

7. Rabador 

8. Eppawa 

9. Rappan 
10. Anadi 



1. 


Tei 


2. 


Roos 


3. 


Ossor 


4. 


An 


5. 


Meniam 
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NOTES 

ON THE 

ETHNOGRAPHY OF FLOKES, 

BY 

C. M. PLELTTE.* 




IFTER Freyss, a merchant of Macasser, wrote the narrative 
of his stay at Flores, and gave some particulars relat- 
ing to the inhabitants of that island, it for a long time 
seemed as if that was to be the last we should hear about them. 
Roman Catholic missionaries, it is true, had been constantly at work 
there, but with the modesty and taciturnity which mostly characterise 
them, but little became known of the results of their scientific labours. 
In 1876, however, twenty years after Mr. Freyss had narrated his 
adventures, there appeared in Studien op Godsdienstig, Wetenechap- 
pelijk en Letterkundig Gebied, an elaborate paper by F. C. Heynen, 
a Roman Catholic priest, on the Larantoeka country, in which the 
previous narratives of Freyss were partly confirmed, and in which 
there were also a few remarkable novelties concerning the manners 
and customs of the until then little known mountain tribes. Two 
years after the publication of thi3 treatise, Controller Roos published 
a paper on Endeh, by which we again became well acquainted with 
the inhabitants of that part of the country. After that, the inhabit- 
ants of Flores remained a long time unnoticed. Eight years passed 
by before anything important was heard of them. In 1886, however, 
Mr. Riedel wrote a very important sketch of these heathens, giving a 
number of new items about their habits. After this period, informa- 
tion appeared more regularly. Ed. van Martens wrote a report in 1889 
of his travels in Indonesia, when he visited Flores also. Jacobsen 

* Taken from " JSthnographische Notizen uber Floret und Celebes, von Dr. 
Max. Webee, Professor der Zool. in Amsterdam, mit 8 Tafeln und Illustra- 
tionen im Text. Supplement zu Bad III. Int. Archiv. f . Ethnographie. Ley den. 
P. W. M. Trap. 1890. (Prom Indische Gidi). 
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and Kuhn revealed during the first half of this year the notes from 
their Diary, kept during a voyage round the East Indian Archipelago, 
when they also visited Flores ; and the latter half of 1890 brought us 
Prof. Weber's work mentioned above. It will be seen from the fore- 
going that the Ethnographic literature on Flores is not very extensive. 
We are, however, already able to form some idea of the inhabitants 
of this island, and to which Prof. Weber's work has greatly contri- 
buted. To him is due the credit of being the first to have given an 
accurate description of the utensils of the mountain tribes of Flores, 
explained by excellent illustrations, making it possible now to compare 
the products of their industry, their furniture, their clothes and their 
weapons with those made and used by the peoples surrounding them. 
The outlines of this figure are, naturally, only very vague as yet ; but 
a new enquiry into the manners and customs of the inhabitants of 
this island will soon be commenced, by which it will, without doubt, 
be possible to draw them in sharper lines. We say without doubt, 
because Dr. H. C. F. ten Kate is charged with this enquiry, a man 
who, during his travels through America, proved himself an excellent 
observer and collector. Meanwhile it is a pleasant task for us that 
we can now already notice an ethnographic work on this islaud, which 
fully deserves an elaborate discussion ; the more so as it gives us, as 
we have already said, for the first time, an accurate description of the 
articles used by the heathen races. We wish in the following lines 
to occupy ourselves with Prof. Weber's work, to test his statements 
with the known facts, and to compare the ethnographic materials he 
has brought home, with the articles used elsewhere by the peoples of 
Indonesia. We will then endeavour to give the mountain tribes of 
Flores their place in one of the two great families that inhabit the 
East Indian Archipelago, In order to understand the following 
remarks thoroughly we have first to see what places in Flores were 
visited by the writer. 

Prof. Weber left Macasser in company of his wife and Prof. 
Wichman on 21st November. The Government steamer "Sperwer" 
was to take the travellers across. After calling at Bima (Sumbawa), 
to procure a pass-port from the Sultan under whose sovereignty Flores 
stands, they proceeded to Bari ; thence to Reo and the adjacent Roesa 
Radja (Palaweh), the formerly so notorious a piratical stronghold 
which was completely cleared of that vermin by the steamships "Hekla" 
and " Samarang" in 1865. Here the travellers first met the crisp-haired 
mountain tribe. They left Roesa Radja for the north coast of Flores, 
and landed at Maumeri, and thence further inland. Crossing the 
island through the settlements of Kotting and Lilla, they marched to 
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the south coast, reaching it in the neighbourhood of Negeri Sikka. 
The voyage was then continued by water. They first visited Endeh 
and made a trip to the country of the Donas, the Bas and the Brais. 
They took prow at Endeh for the "Rokka country, where they visited 
the campong8 Mbawa and Bom bang, after which they commenced 
their return journey. With the exception of West Flores, Prof. Weber 
thus visited nearly the whole of the island. Like former travellers 
he also noticed during his travels the characteristic difference between, 
the mountain tribes and the people on the coast. The latter consist 
chiefly of immigrants from Bima, Macasser, and even from Malacca: 
all sons of the Malay branch of the Malayan Polynesian race. They 
have preserved their aboriginal manners and customs pretty well 
intact, although they have not always been free of foreign influences 
as exercised by Soloo and Ceram people and others who settled 
amongst them and mixed with their daughters. The aborigines, on 
the contrary, driven by these settlers to mountains often only accessi- 
ble with much difficulty, retained their patriarchal institutions and 
customs. They remained free of foreign influences, and the character- 
istic of their race remained pure. This is evident at first sight, and 
contrasts sharply with their neighbours on the coast. Crisp hair, 
projecting nose, cheerful and excitable; in one word, all the dis- 
tinguishing points of the Melanesians are theirs also, and for this 
reason place them amongst the latter, of whom their furniture, their 
dress and ornaments, their weapons, <&c, greatly remind us. This bad 
already been several times more or less fully proved anthropologically. 
That it is also the case ethnographically is now to be proved by Prof. 
Weber's statements and his ethnographic collection. We will follow 
his work, and examine which points of correspondence exist between 
the mountain tribes of Flores — with whom we will occupy ourselves 
exclusively in the following lines, — and the other people of Indonesia. 
We commence with the chapter on 

Beligion and other matters allied to same* 

The inhabitants of Eoesa Eadja, we are told at the commence- 
ment already, worship the earth as a sacred object. The author 
thinks that he has noticed this worship on the north coast of Flores 
also, and more decidedly amongst the Lionese and the Maumer 
mountain tribes, "when they," he says, "during the dry season, 
which lasts here a long time, rather suffer thirst and fetch water from 

. .. . - - - - — --■ -■ ■ — - - — - 

* Religion und damit verwante Dinge. 
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a distance, than dig for it in the dried-up bed of the river near them. ,,# 
This is certainly the reason. The priest Heynen for example, says of 
the tribes living more easterly, " They also give their religion the name 
of were wulan, that is, sun- or moon- worship. Gazing up from their 
shores and from their mountain slopes, they seem to have discovered 
in the sun and in the moon other principal representatives of Nature 
in the firmament above. From Conga, a country situated not far 
from Larantoeka, to Mangarai, the hill people modify the pronuncia- 
tion of above term, and style the object of their adoration, the being 
whom they worship as a god, Larong Goulang, which, as they will 
assure you, does not simply mean sun and moon, as the words them* 
selves imply, but can also mean the heavens, or more positively, the 
whole firmament. One might conclude from this, that their religion 
bears a twofold character, and that their religious worship tended 
to both heaven and earth" .f Riedel is more positive where he says 
" the so called gentin J worship the enggae, the Great Soul — having 
its seat in the sun together with the enggrake, the Female Principle — 
residing In the earth, to whom, before eating and drinking a 
portion of the meat or of the drink is pledged in libation." § This 
worship appears besides in the sacrifices made in times of great 
drought. Heynen again says, " If the rain fell sparingly, they tried 
to bring a favorable change in the weather by making a great noise 
with drums and other instruments. If this did not help, and the 
drought continued, and it was seen that, as the harvest — failing 
river water — depended entirely on rain, inevitable famine would ensue, 
then human sacrifices were resorted to as a last resource. They 
sprinkled the fields with human blood, and called this with horrible 
simplicity, as if it were a very usual thing, siram tanah (sprinkling 
the earth). At all sacrifices made for other purposes the earth always 
receives her share of the blood that is shed, and the other celestial bodies 
are not forgotten. This worship of the sun and of the earth — which, 
as shown by the above few instances, is universally embraced by the 
heathens — only appears so distinctly amongst the peoples of the 
eastern-portion of the Archipelago. Prof. Wilken wrote elaborately 
about them in his well-known " Animisme " and told us its origin. 
He explained explicity that this worship originated in the changes of 

* Wenn es wdhrend der Troekenzeit die hier lange anhalt lieber Duret leidet 
und von fern-her Watser holt, statt im benachbarten troekenen Fluszbette nach 
Wasser zu grab en. Webkb, p. 6. 

f F. C. Heynen. Het rijk Larantoeka op Floret. 

X Heathens : here more positively the Rokkas, the Keos and the Donas. 

§ Riedel. The Island of Flores, or Pulau Bung a. 
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the seasons. It is nowhere so distinctly perceptible, and nowhere is 
the existence of the people so clearly connected with it, as in the 
eastern islands. There it was bound to make a great impression on 
the people, and created the myth and the consequent idea that sun 
and earth were two animate beings after whose connection, of which 
the rain showers were the symbol, the female, namely the earth, 
obtains new fertility and covers herself with new crops. At Timor, in 
the Kei — Timor Laut — and southwestern islands, at Solor and Savoe 
we find this notion prevailing ; one perfectly identical with that at 
Flores. That the cosmological phenomena are also looked upon by 
the mountaineers as of supernatural origin, needs no further argument. 
What Prof. Weber heard at Endeh on this subject, is easily un- 
derstood, from the above. The Professor's statement regarding the 
respect in which the swangis are held by the heathens, requires a few 
additions. We know that the belief in their power is met with all 
over the Archipelago. But the meaning of swangi (a word only used 
in the east of Indonesia, and called by Malays, penanggalairi) is a 
little broader than that of wizard. By swangi is generally meant 
ghoul, the werewolf, the human being that has the power to transform 
himself into an animal with intent to waylay his fellow-creatures in 
that shape.* This signification is given to the word at Flores also.f 
There is nothing particular to note on their other manners and 
customs as described by Prof. Weber. We find much resemblance 
in the institutions commonly adopted by the Malays and the 
Melanesians, which does not, cannot, surprise us when we remember 
the former unity of these two families, at present so very different 
both in language and outward appearance and often in their usages. 
If it has already appeared that in their religious views there is more 
similarity with the eastern than with the western, it will be more 
apparent from other institutions in the circle of the social and of the 
domestic life of the hill tribes. We know that with several Indone- 
sian peoples a coconut branch is hung up as a sign of possession 
being taken of trees, lands, &c. ; as proof of a tree, or a piece of land 
having "become the property of some one. The land or the tree 
becomes sasi. Amongst the Mbawas in the Eokka country, and in 
the country about Endeh, this putting up of a sasi sign is in general 
use. Next to this sasi sign, which is in use on the islands east of 
Flores, in the Moluccas, in Borneo, Sumatra, Engano and other places, 
the mountain people of Flores use a prohibitory sign, like the Matahau 
used by the inhabitants of the Moluccas, which protects the private 

* WlLKEN. Animisme, p. 21-31. 
f Hktnin, p. 99. Eiedkl, p. 69. 
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crops, fruit, &c., from theft.* We knew of the use of this prohibitory 
sign in the southeastern islands, in the Moluccas, and also in the 
Sangi islands, but it was new as regards Flores. We may here 
observe that this prohibitory sign deviates entirely in shape from 
those used in fche eastern portion of the Archipelago, and on the other 
hand is very similar to the talina of Tanah Laut and Indragiri.f 

Amongst the customs belonging to the circle of their domestic life, 
circumcision, in the first place, attracts our attention, and the existence 
of which amongst the Rokkas has been confirmed by Mr. Freyss ; by 
Mr. Riedel, amongst the Keos and Donas ; by Mr. Boos amongst the 
people of Endeh ; and now by Prof. Weber amongst the inhabitants 
of the country about Kotting and Nila. Owing to the strongly 
developed modesty of the natives, Prof. Weber was unable to satisfy 
himself of the nature of the operation, namely whether incision or 
circumcision was the form. It is, however, probable that incision is 
practised here, as on the south coast where " The non-Mohamedans 
having the prepuce cleft or slit by old men with a sharp bamboo 
or quartz (the bona or serra) to which women attach great im- 
portance, since they believe that the men not having undergone this 
operation are unfit for fecundation." J Circumcision is thus applied 
on the south coast for the same reason that originally induced all 
peoples who practised it to adopt the operation. § With the tribes in 
East Flores it has on the contrary entered its secondary period. "By 
reason of circumcision they became able men, true mountaineers like 
their forefathers, as they pride to call themselves/ ' || 

Regarding the other mutilations of the body, it should be men- 
tioned that teeth-filing and tatooing are also practised by them. The 
first operation takes place as soon as " a marriage is contemplated" % 
and the latter probably for the same reason as it is practised else- 
where. ** 

Dress and Adornments. 

The author very rightly says in his preface to this chapter ; " the 
ever-recurring difference between the hill people and the immigrants 
or the half-breeds living on the coast, should least of all be over- 

# Hickson. A naturalist in North Celebes, p. 176. 

f TijdschHft van Indische Taal Land en Volkenkunde van Ned. Indie. 

t Biedel. The Island of Flores. 

§ Gk A. Wilken. Be besnijdenis bij de volken van den 0. 1. Arehipel., p. 19. 

|| Sie werden in Folge der Seschneidung vollgutige Manner, echte Bergbewoh- 
ner, wie ihre Vorvater, wie sie sich selbst mit stolz nennen." Prop. Weber. 

IT Eiedel : p. 71. Wilken : De mutilatie der tanden bij de volken v. d. 0. 
I. Arehipel. 

*• Joest: Tatuirung. 
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looked here."* A close examination of the clothes worn at Flores 
immediately confirms this. The Malays always wear the headkerchief ; 
the hill man, on the contrary, covers his crisp tuft of hair with a 
cloth in the same manner as, for example, the Alfurs of Ceram. t 
These wear the point made of the cloth, on the left side of the head ; 
the hill people of Flores wear it as a cone on the head. The combs 
used by the hill people, resemble very much those manufactured on 
the islands of the Kei group, at Timor, and at Wetter. It is, however, 
curious that whilst much attention is paid to moustache and beard in 
those islands, the heathens of Flores despise these manly ornaments, 
and carefully pull out all hair growing on the cheeks and chin. 

The principal dress of the hill tribes consists of a sarong, worn by 
the men as well as by the women. Although they differ in shape and 
length, they are manufactured in the same manner. These sarongs 
are woven of coloured yarn, or are coloured after they are made. The 
first manipulation makes us think that the colouring of yarn must 
have been known to the Malayan Polynesians since time immemorial ; 
whilst the last remind us of the prototype of batticking, an art also of 
Malay Polynesian origin. We wish to examine both processes more 
narrowly. Prof. Weber remarks on the colouring; " the white cotton 
yarn required for the weaving of sarongs is hung on a wooden rack in 
such a manner that its length covers that intended for the future 
sarong* Round a certain number of these threads pieces of fibre are 
then tightly wound here and there. These form the future pattern of 
the sarong. When now the whole is coloured with indigo, the covered 
portions remain white, as the colouring matter does not penetrate to 
them. The threads being loosened to hang again next to each other, 
show the pattern of the sarong, white on a blue ground : the dyer 
must then keep the pattern of the future sarong in mind. If a third 
colour is to be added, the same method of colouring is continued. 
After the colouring is completed the whole mass of yarn is stretched 
on the loom, to be shuttled " % 



* Die immer wilder hervorzuhebendeUnterschied zwisehen dem Bergvolk und 
den in den Kustenorten wohnenden Einwanderen oder Mischlingen beider, darf 
hier am wenigsten aus dem Auge verloren werden" 

f Von Rosenberg. Der Malay ische Archipel., p. 313. Vide also Wood- 
bury and Page's Album. 

J Die weissen Baumwollen f&den fur das Weben eines Sarong erforderlich, 
werden derart uber ein Holzgestell gehdngt, das ihre L'dnge der des zukunftigen 
Sarong entspricht. AUdann werden hier und da, urn eine gewunschte Anzahl 
F&den, Stuckchen einer Fflanzerfassr sehr fest gewunden. Diese entspreehen dem 
zukilnftigen Muster des Sarongs. Wird ndmlieh jetzt die gesammte Masta mit 
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The same method of colouring is followed at Soemba ; settlers 
from Endeh introduced it into that island.* The second method, 
which is also intended to paint figures on the tissue, requires, in 
contrast with the first, that the cloth be first entirely woven, and then 
coloured. As far as is known, it is only the Keos that manufacture 
in this manner. Freyss says, " they have blue slendangs (scarfs) 
which are manufactured by them exclusively." Before they dye the 
cloth blue, they sew bamboo figures on it, which they remove after 
the colouring is completed, by which means white figures remain as if 
they were printed on the cloth, f Dr. WilkenJ pointed to this in 
confirmation of Dr. Brandes's remark that the art of batticking must 
have been known before the arrival of the Hindus. § At that time 
Dr. Wilken had to limit himself to the mention of this single fact. 
We can now add a second statement, doubly confirmed, which pleads 
for this view of the subject. The Assistant Resident van Hoevell 
mentions of the natives of the Aroe islands, that they give their 
sarongs of plaited pandanus leaves, all sorts of illustrations of animals, 
by partially covering them, and afterwards exposing them to smoke, 
by which means the uncovered part becomes brown. || 

We find a similar but somewhat more elaborate notice in 
Mr. Ribbe's narrative.^" " The pattern is sewn on the sarong ; that 
is to say, the parts that are not to be coloured are covered ; the others 



Indigo gefdrbt, so bleiben die umwickelten Stellen, alsdem Farbenstoffe unzu- 
ganglich, weiss. Die Fdden, darauf wieder nebeneinander gehangt, bietenjetzt das 
Muster des Sarongs, weiss auf blau, dar: die Fdrberin musz demnoch das Muster 
des zukilnftigen Sarong in Geiste vor Augen haben. Will man noch ein dritte 
Farbe anbringen, so wird in gleicher Weise verfahren. Nach vollendung des 
Farbens wird die ganze Fadenmasse auf den Webeapparat gespannt urn durch- 
schossen zu werden. 

* Db Roo van Aldbbwbrblt. " Eenige mededeelingen over Soemba'* Tyd- 
van Ind. Tool, Land-en Volkenkunde, vol. 33. 

f Fbeyss, p. 464. 

X Wilken. Het pandrecht bij de volken van den 0. I. Archipel., p. 53. 

§ Be andes. FJen jaijapattra ofacte van rechtelijke uitspraak. van Calca. 

|| Van Hoevell. Be Aroe eilanden. Tijdschrift van I. T. L en Volken- 
kunde > vol. 33, p. 78. 

% Auf den betreffenden Sarong werden die Muster aufgenilht d. h, dasjenige 
was nicht gefdrbt werden soil, wird bedeckt, das andere bleibt frei. Der Sarong 
wird nun uber den hauslichen Herd aufgehdngt und durch Rauch und Busz schwarz- 
braun gefdrbt. Hat er die gewunschie Farbe erlangt so werden die aufgenahten 
Stucke (Muster) afgeschnitten, treten, denzufolge,sehrscharfvor, und die Farbung 
ist volkommen waschecht. 
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remain open. The sarong is then hung over the home-hearth, and 
becomes dark brown from the smoke and the soot. When it has 
obtained the required tint, the patterns that are sewn on are removed 
and appear very distinctly, and the colouring is perfectly fast." 

In conclusion, the war-coat also described in this chapter deserves 
a separate notice. As regards its shape, and the manner it is 
manufactured, this armour greatly resembles the well-known rope- 
plaited bajus of the Dayaks. It also reminds us of the coats of mail 
made in the east of the East Indian Archipelago and in New Guinea, 
and which have reached such a height of perfection. That the hill 
people do not wear hats, is again a fact that proves their affinity with 
their eastern neighbours. 

Jewelry. 

First and foremost the bracelets, of which Prof. Weber has 
brought home a fine collection, deserve our attention. Those of which 
a drawing is given in Table iv., No. 4, are perfectly similar to those 
worn in the Kei Islands, and the ring (Table iv., No. 26) shows a 
remarkable similarity to those worn there also. The bracelet (Table 
iv., No. 9) on the contrary reminds us of New G-uinea, but the 
earings (Table iv., Nos. 29 and 19) are very much like those made 
in the Tenimber and Timorlaut Islands. The baskets (Table v., Nos. 6 
and 20) are also exactly like those of those islands in shape and in the 
pattern that is plaited into them. Table viii., fig. 17, gives us a drum 
which has the typical shape of those in the eastern part of the East 
Indian Archipelago ; that of a truncated cone. Drums of this shape 
are, it is true, also found in Borneo and Nias ; but there they are 
longer and thinner. Especially distinguisable of the east of Indo- 
nesia, is the red seeds on the cover of the snuff-box in Table iii., 
No. 16. Although we might point to more similarities between the 
objects described by Prof. Weber, and those used in Indonesia, we 
think we have mentioned the most characteristic. 

The Houses and Furniture. 

The dwellings in Flores, as well at the eastward as in the centre 
of the island, seem to have changed from the old type. The huts 
of bee-hive shape, so peculiar with the Todos in West Flores, and 
described by Freyss, were uowhere seen by Prof. Weber. In connec- 
tion with the reports which we have from Timor and Engano 
concerning this sort of huts, a special investigation of this sort of 
dwellings is certainly to be recommended 
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Cooking — and Food Utensils. 

These and also the other house furniture do not offer an induce- 
ment to particularly notice them ; but the boxes mentioned in page 26', 
and the post described in page 7 of the work alluded to, do. We 
imagine that the drawings of animals which appear on the same, must 
be taken as totem signs, as the art of toteming* is also found in other 
parts of the Archipelago ; for example, amongst the Papuas of New 
Guinea, f An enquiry into this is certainly also desirable. 

Fishing and Hunting Implements and Weapons. 

All heathen races, without exception, are armed with bow and 
arrow, differing very distinctly from the Malays, who, with a few 
exceptions, do not know these weapons, but use the blow-pipe instead ; 
which article is not known' in Plores. 

Briefly resuming what Prof. Weber's narratives and descriptions 
enable us to conclude, it appears that, both anthropologically and 
ethnographically, numerous facts are adducible that point to the 
relationship of the hill tribes of Flores with their eastern neighbours, 
the Melanesians, whilst they scarcely possess any qualities that 
characterise their western neighbours, the Malays. If we add that 
Dr. BrandesJ has already proved that the language also of the hill 
tribes, belongs to the eastern branch of the Malay-Polynesian family, 
because with them also the determinate word, which thus is in the 
genitive, precedes, instead of follows, as with the Malays; then we do 
not think we were too premature when, already above, we put the 
native heathens down as related to the eastern peoples, and therefore 
considered them, with their crisp-haired neighbours, as members of the 
Melanesian branch of the Malay-Polynesian race. 

* I cannot find the verb for this word totem, which means a rude picture of 
animals and birds (vide Webster and Longfellow), in any dictionary, so have 
taken the liberty of coining one. The author uses the word totemisme, which 
would be totemism in English ; but which I canoot find either. Transl. 

f Wilken. lets over de Papoewcis van de Geelvinkbowi. 

X Brandes. Bijdrage tot de vergelijkende hlankleer der Westenche Afdeeling 
der Mai. Polyn. taalfamilie 
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E read in Be Katholieke Missie, 15th year, No. 9, p. 209, 
the following from the pen of A. Yseldijk, a Roman 
Catholic priest, stationed at Kotting in Flores : — 

"If we follow the footpath which crosses the island from Maiimeri 
to the southcoast, and after wading a little river on the low moun- 
tain-road eight times, between Lio to the westward and Tanah-Ai 
to the northward, we reach the large village of Kotting about half- 
way. This with two adjoining campongs form a separate district, in 
so far that the inhabitants intermarry and go to war together. The 
whole population of these three campongs, about 3000 souls, are 
heathens. Like those of the campongs situate more northerly, the 
inhabitants call themselves Ata croe, probably after a former moun- 
t&in-campong of that name. Ata croe is now in use in contradistinc- 
tion of Ata Sorani (Christian) ." 

"The hill people live nearly exclusively from agriculture. The 
principal food consists of maize, rice and ground-nuts. Amongst the 
latter is especially remarkable the ohu, a sort of root sometimes 
weighing 15 kilograms, and which is about the same for the natives 
as the potatoe is for the European. Peas and beans are plentiful. 
The tobacco of Kotting and neighbourhood is greatly esteemed in the 
adjacent islands, and there is a large export of dried coconuts 
(copra) and tamarinds to Macasser. Plantains are in great abund- 
ance. There is, therefore, seldom any fear of famine, the native 
requirements being very few. Although Kotting, like the other neigh- 
bouring campongs, belongs to the territory of the Eadja of Sikka, he 
exercises little authority there. Nearly every campong governs itself. 
If a man does not pay his debts, his goods, even to ten times the 
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amount owing, are taken from him. If a debtor belongs to another 
campong then all the inhabitants of that campong are responsible 
for the debt. They do not fear to threaten with war when 
they suffer injustice. To wage war money is only required. They 
give some of the village chiefs an elephant's tusk, and these are 
immediately ready to come to their assistance with a number of 
fighting men. We had this little game here last year. Some people 
of the next campong had shot and eaten a big pig that had run away 
from another campong. A few days after there were eight campongs 
at war. We could now see that the natives could work hard if so 
inclined. As there bad been no war for several years, all the campongs 
were open to the enemy, and without any defences ; but before three 
days all were perfectly enclosed behind high bamboo fences. Now 
that there was no longer fear of the enemy forciug his way in, the 
campongs that had commenced the war began their battles by 
turns ; happily not so horribly as in Europe. From both sides the 
braves come up in the morning with shield and spear ; others with 
bow and arrow ; the headmen with a flint musket, in the barrel of 
which gunpowder and pieces of iron are rammed down to more than 
half the depth. They abuse and challenge each other like the Greeks 
at Troy, and approach each other dancing and swinging their weapons 
about. The arrows begin to fly about ; the spears are hurled ; a shot, 
with a report like a small cannon, is fired ; one of the bullets has 
hit its mark, and a cry of " there is one wounded ; there is one killed" 
is heard, and the battle is ended for that day. If the wounded man 
dies, the other side celebrate their victory one day and one night, and 
the beaten party will not give in as long as this defeat has not been 
avenged by one of the enemy also being killed. If they succeed it 
does not cost the chiefs, or the rajah, much trouble to restore peace, 
especially if two or more have fallen on either side. The houses are 
built, like those on the coast, on piles, and without any order, as every 
small man wishes to live as near as possible to his chief. Chimneys 
are unknown; the smoke can find sufficient outlets elsewhere. The 
natives care little about it, for the men prefer to sit or to lie on the 
covered baleh (large divan) outside. They have no regularly fixed time 
for their meals. It often happens that they do not even cook once a 
day ; whoever is hungry must just roast a couple of bunches of maize, 
or cook a little rice, if there is any. They seldom eat meat, and a 
piece of dried fish is a luxury. Deficiency of food they try to make up 
for in drink. They distil a sort of liquor from the juice of the Aren 
palm, or Gemoeti tree, which intoxicates if taken too freely. Nearly 
every well-to-do man keeps a distillery, yet he is seldom seen drunk. 
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But little is spent on clothes ; the women weave them themselves, and 
most of the lads find it more comfortable to leave their clothes at 
home. It cost us a great deal of trouble before we could bring them 
so far as to induce them to make an exception to this rule on Sundays 
for Mass. It would be dangerous to insist too much on this, for, if 
becoming a Christian cost money, the parents would not listen to it." 

" They scarcely know anything about medicine ; so that with a 
little quinine and some good salve, one soon passes for a great doctor. 
This is a powerful means to win the liking of the people, a necessary 
condition to succeed with them. When any body falls ill, the hddat 
(custom) demands that all his relations and friends should visit him. 
For days together the house is full of people. Death has scarcely 
ensued when the women commence lamentations near the corpse, ten 
times more discordant than those of the Christians on the coast. The 
least sorrowful scream the most. This lasts until the funeral, which 
takes place the same day, or the next night, without the least 
ceremony. A pig, a goat, or a dog, sometimes a horse, is killed ; ttiwak 
(toddy) is drunk by bumpers, and the deceased is forgotten. Tbey 
prefer never to speak about him any more ; no one dares to meution 
his name. They are afraid of the dead, and seldom quarrel about the 
division of the estate ; and the account generally closes with a debit 
balance. 

"Marriages are contracted either publicly or privately. In the 
latter case the real wedding only takes place at the birth of a child. 
The relations then come to have a feast, and one brings a pig, another 
a goat, a third gives a dog, a fourth tutaak, and so forth. When the 
feast, which begins at night, is ended, the young people come from 
the campongs and neighbourhood to serenade. Hand-in-hand they 
form a circle and, keeping time with the music, trip along with their 
feet, and swing about with their bodies. A stentorian voice leads ; 
others respond whilst whirling about. Outside the circle stand a 
group of men who represent musicians. They dance in a row in 
couples, keep time with their choppers on the sheaths, or on half a 
coconut shell, and try with their noise to imitate the tones of the 
gamelang.* Others follow, swinging and jumping about chopper in 
hand, to excite the mirth of the audience by their mad jumps and 
gesticulations. It is surprising how the leader of such a dance knows 
to laud the virtues of the host. In marriages very little notice is 
taken of the inclination of the bride. The parents generally give 
their daughters away to those who will pay the most. As long 



* A native musical instrument much iu vogue in Java. Transl. 
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as the marriage money is not paid, the young man follows his bride ; 
certainly not to his credit. At Kotting and Nita the half of the 
children belong to the parents of the mother. In other campongs 
this only lasts as long as they are not emancipated. If the mother 
dies before them, there is in some campongs no further thought of 
liberating them. As long as the heathens do not see that Christian 
children are better than they, and that, consequently, the girls 
command a higher price, they are not easily persuaded to have their 
children baptised. Even if the mother be still living, there is seldom 
any chance of liberating them, for the marriage price is already so 
high that it cannot be paid off during life, unless the whole family 
lend their purse to do so. Polygamy is rare: attempts against 
morality are punished with fines ; the woman that violates the marital 
bed, sometimes atones for her transgression with her life. 

" The hill people can neither read nor write ; many have not even 
the least idea what written matter is. A lad sent to the coast with a 
letter, on showing which he was to receive ten cents for a parcel taken 
down by him, cut it into two on his way down, and gave the half of it 
to his friend. When they arrived at the place, they each presented 
one half of the paper to secure ten cents each. They have also little 
idea of drawings. The plate in the illustrated Bible that takes their 
fancy most, is the one of Christ's birth, because of the cow and the 
ass. They look upon the sun and the moon as the Supreme Being ; 
but only in two cases do they call upon the same ; namely, when there 
is too much rain in the rainy season, and in the dry, when there is a 
great drought. They believe that both events are a punishment for 
great sins against morality, and they sacrifice to both Sun and Moon, 
as an atonement. All other calamities are attributed to the aggrieved 
spirits of their forefathers, or to the anger of the evil spirits. These 
they try to propitiate, or to keep off, by sacrifices. To cure themselves 
of disease, they put fruit, or a portion of the animal sacrificed, on the 
road leading to the house of the patient, and they invite all malignant 
spirits from the East and the West, and from the South and the 
North to come and partake of same. They add a promise that in the 
event of a cure, they will sacrifice a pig. Sometimes they promise a 
human sacrifice. If anybody is accused by the seer or prophet of 
being possessed of an evil spirit, and is the cause of the calamity, then 
it is advisable for him to flee the country as soon as possible, and to 
keep in hiding for some time, if he does not wish to become a victim 
to the superstition. 

" Circumcision is general, and the festivities coupled with the 
event are great, so that many, because they cannot afford the expense, 
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only undergo the ceremony at a very advanced age, or, sometimes, 
not at all. Here are some of the principal particulars which accom- 
pany this ceremony. If there has been no circumcision for four or five 
years, and the harvest has been an abundant one, then the chiefs 
meet to consult about the celebration of the feast. The interested 
parents are summoned, and those that promise a couple or more pigs 
and the necessary quantity of rice, may bring their children. When 
a sufficient number of youngsters have presented themselves, then 
the ceremony commences with the family taking a big pig and a bag 
of rice for each child to be circumcised, to the make, or offering stone, 
which stands in front of the house of the Tuan Tanah, the heir of the 
founders of the campong. The youngsters all approach it in the same 
sort of festive dress, new clothes, ivory bracelets, and waistband 
surmounted with coral beads and rattling tins, &c. Old and young 
fire off muskets, sing and dance until morning, when the youngsters 
to be circumcised repair to some huts erected for the purpose in the 
neighbourhood of the canvpong. The pigs are slaughtered for the 
banquet, and a piece of each animal and some nee are offered on the 
largest offering stone at the Tuan TanaVs, who does not forget to 
remove the same very soon. The youngsters remain eight days in 
those miserable, dark huts. In order to drive away the ennui of the 
imprisoned ones, the canvpong people have cock-fighting, and make a 
great noise. Then commences the great ceremony which gives to the 
proceeding a more religious character. The newly circumcised are 
taken in their festive clothes from the huts to the campong, and, 
arranged in a long row, they must go round it, one by one, three 
times, with their eyes cast down, and in great silence. Arrived at the 
great offering stone they arrange themselves round it in a semicircle. 
The Tuan Tanah, the officiating priest, or his proxy, comes forward 
and cries with a loud voice so that all present may hear him : — Gall 
and bawl with open mouth ! Clean the stone and offer rice ! Pour the 
tuwdk with folded hands, as is the custom since centuries ! Since the 

olden time and former years! Since here follows an 

enumeration of all his forefathers whose assistance must be invoked 
by means of the offering. The Tuan Tanah then puts rice and tuwak 
upon the stone, followed by the parents of the newly-circumcised, 
who invoke their departed forefathers. After this ceremony and 
the march through the campong round all the offering stones, the 
newly-circumcised proceed to one or more large huts built in the 
centre of the campong, and remain there eight days, during which 
time young and old again feast away largely ; yea, so long until there 
is no more rice or live cattle to be found in the village. The newly- 
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circumcised must now dance in their tari, a long and narrow piece of 
dark cotton cloth that hangs in front to the knees, the only poor 
clothing of their forefathers, and still used by many when they work 
in the gardens. The ceremony is then ended; work is speedily 
resumed ; but the expenses incurred are not so speedily paid." 
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WESTEEN FLOKES, 
or Manggarai. 




O Mr. Meerburg* is due the merit of being the first to 
have written an elaborate paper on Manggarai. He is 
the second person who has succeeded in crossing this 
part of the island. As we already know, Albert Coifs crossed it iu 
1880, but only a few notes of his experiences came before the public, 
as an untimely death was the cause that nothing appeared of them 
except a short diary which, from the nature of the case, spread but 
little light on this still unknown country. Coifs travelled from the 
south northwards ; Meerburg from the north southwards ; but both 
followed nearly the same route. We may be allowed to offer some 
information about this last journey. 

West Flores, or Manggarai, under the sovereignty of the Sultan 
of Bima, is nearly entirely a mountainous country, broken on the 
south coast between Nanga Eamo and Nanga Boro by a plain. The 
interior is strewn with steep summits and separated by deep ravines. 
On the steeps we find the settlements of the Manggarai tribe, of 
which the village of Todo is situated the highest. Actual roads, 
except on the Eoetd plateau, do not exist, the Manggaraians not 
requiring any, as they seldom go beyond their village. Only one 
mountain tract connects the north coast with the south. Each settle- 
ment exhibits the character of an independent republic ruled by a 
Balu. He of Todo is the principal one. The population belongs to 
the Malayan race ; they live socially with each other in their settle- 
ments ; seldom disturb one another, and slavery is not known. Clean- 
liness, however, does not rank with their principal virtues. The soil 
belongs to the community, and may, consequently, not be mortgaged 
nor sold. Every one has the right to cultivate a piece of ground. 
Taxes only exist in the name. 

* J. W. Meerbubg. Proeve eener beschrijving van land en volk van Middne 
Manggarai (West Floret, afdeeling Bima, Gouvemement Celebes en onderhoorighe- 
den) in Tydschrift voor Indische Taal-Land en Volkenkunde. From Inditche 
Gid$, 
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The language resembles the Bima very much, and follows the 
Malay construction in syntax. 

The religion, although it does not exclude the veneration of a 
Supreme Being (Mori Kraeng), is principally an animistic one where 
the priests act as ministers. Marriage is an ancient institution in the 
patriarchal form. Polygamy is not excluded. At the death of the 
father the sons and daughters share his estate alike ; if the husband 
dies without issue, the wife inherits all ; otherwise she only receives 
the half. 

The principal festivities are the wedding and harvest feasts. 
Funeral feasts are not in vogue. The jus talionis is the general judi- 
ciary form. 

Their mode of living is extremely simple, and depends entirely on 
agriculture. Sometimes meat is eaten, especially if any animal dies. 
Water is the usual drink, but every day a mouthful of tuwak (toddy) 
is indulged in as a morning drink of which the pigs get their share. 

Their dress, 'except among the headmen, is extremely primitive, 
and consists, in the whole of central Manggarai, of a short pair of 
trousers of blue cotton, to which is often added a short hain (or 
petticoat) of the same material. The women wear a sarong (petti- 
coat). At Dege alone the patriarchal tjawat is still held in esteem. 

Their weapons are parangs. Bows and arrows and blowpipes are 
unknown. 

The furniture is mostly made on the island, bamboo and palm 
leaves forming the principal materials, and which are completed by 
earthen pots, wooden spoons and some buckets and hampers. 

The domestic animals are poultry, horses, pigs and goats. 

The houses are strong and firmly put together ; they are covered 
by a roof from the ground to the top, and are conical in shape. 

Trade, cattle-breeding, agriculture and industry are naturally 
still in a very low condition, as are also arts and sciences, if music and 
chronology deserve that denomination. 





CHILD MAKKIAGES.* 

Prof. WilTten on the verdict of the Coibrt in the 

case of At jeh. 




\FEH, of Martapoera, was united in wedlock by the 
Wakil Panghuluf Labei Aboet, to Nursama, aged 
8 years. He had had sexual connection with her against 
her will, and she had, consequently, been seriously ill three months. 
The Land-raad% at Martapoera decided that this constituted the crime 
of rape. The Supreme Court at Batavia, on the contrary, ruled that 
the charge brought and lawfully proven against the prisoner could not 
be considered either a crime or a misdemeanour, as an assault on her 
chastity by a husband on his lawful wife, is inconceivable. 

We (Indische Gids) published the verdict of the Supreme Court 
in our March number, and called it " horrible but logical." Prof. 
Wilken, however, advances very strong motives against it in Tijd- 
Bchrifi voor Strafrecht, and we (Indische Gids) must say that we quite 
agree with him. He says at the commencement of his treatise. " That 
verdict supplies a new proof of the correctness of the complaints 
often expressed that in the composition of the Penal Code for natives, 
too little account has been taken of the peculiar conditions and insti- 
tutions ; and of the conception which the several Indonesian peoples 
have of law." 

What is the nature of the child-marriages, and what are the 
native ideas on the subject ? Marriages among the peoples of the 
Indian Archipelago are generally contracted out of attachment. The 
father's authority among these children of nature, is often thought to 
be unlimited. This is erroneous, however strange it may sound. 
The despotism of the father in the family, far from being peculiar to 
the lowest social forms of development, is a characteristic of a higher 
civilisation. Even where there is a dower, and this has entirely 

* Indische Gids. 

f Assistant-priest. 

X Local court for natives. 
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obtained, the character of purchase-money, much attention is paid 
in contracting marriages to the willingness, or otherwise, of the 
maiden. It cannot be denied that a number of exceptions exist, and 
as is the case everywhere, money and policy play an important part 
here also, and especially in child-marriages youngsters are often 
united only by the will of the relation on both sides. Seemingly an 
expression of the most unlimited pat via potestas, the custom of child- 
marriages is properly the result of the little authority of the parents 
in marriage cases ; of their inability to force their children to a union 
when these have already reached the years of discretion, especially 
with peoples who consider forcible abduction a lawful means of 
obtaining a wife, the parents can do nothing else than have recourse 
to child- marriage to save their daughters from it. For this reason 
the well-to-do campong man gives his son in betrothal when he has 
scarcely reached his sixth or eighth year. 

In the southern and eastern districts of Borneo, children are 
given in marriage in their third or fifth year. The Kei islanders also 
give their children in marriage very young. In Sumatra such mar- 
riages take place among the Battaks and Achenese ; and among 
the Javauese and Sundanese, marriages between children are. not rare. 
Sometimes both parties are children ; at others it is a grown-up person 
that marries a young girl, or a grown-up woman is united to a 
lad. These marriages, different from the child betrothals — which are 
not yet definite, but only preliminary engagements, — differ only from 
the usual marriages in this respect, that the cohabitation of the married 
couple is postponed until the period of nubility. Sometimes the 
object for which the marriage is contracted requires of itself that the 
cohabitation be refrained from. Holle says : "I was once at Parakan 
Salak when it happened that almost all the girls that were at all good 
looking, were on the point of getting married to old men. Enquiring 
into the reason of this marrying mania, I was told that the marrying 
itself was only to keep up appearances, and merely to prevent the 
daughters of the land from being seized (disanggrah) by the emis- 
saries of the Regent. It is, therefore, quite natural of the coming 
together of the married couple, that cohabitation is not the immediate 
object of same, as this is postponed until nubility. The Mohamedan 
law allows the young girl being given away in marriage before she 
has attained her ninth lunar year ; which age is admitted to be the 
period of the commencement of the menses; but she may not be 
transferred to her husband unless with the object of positive advan- 
tages; that is, if, for example, she be poor, to provide her with 
support, clothes and protection." 
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After these and other communications, Prof. Wilken arrives at 
the testing of the above-mentioned verdict of the Supreme Court. 
"The decision of the highest (Dutch) Indian Court of Law may 
certainly be called important with regard to the generality of cbild- 
marriages. It is to be expected that it will be taken as a guide by 
the different benches in future cases. It is, therefore, that I here 
wish to ask, whether the Supreme Court should not have decided 
otherwise. Now that the Penal Code only speaks of rape, although 
not with a decided object, without distinctly setting it down as a 
necessity that such should have taken place out of wedlock ; ought 
the Supreme Court not to have availed itself of this, and have investi- 
gated whether the custom of child-marriages did not require that 
puberty should be waited for before the coming together of the 
married couple, in order, in case of this being confirmed, to decide 
that rape had actually been committed ? Here are of importance the 
reasons which led the Court in Paris to answer in the affirmative, the 
question whether an attempt on the chastity of his wife by a husband, 
in lawful wedlock, be punishable by Art 332 of the Code Penal. 
"Admitting that if the marriage has for object the union of man and 
woman, and if the duties which it imposes, namely, cohabitation, 
obedience of the woman to her husband, establish between the pair 
intimate and necessary connections, it does not, therefore, follow that 
the woman ceases to be protected by the law ; nor that she can be 
forced to submit to acts contrary to the legitimate end of marriage; 
it is, consequently, evident that in employing violence to commit 
these, the husband renders himself guilty of the crime prescribed by 
the Article of the Penal Code cited above."* 

If, therefore, the nature and the existence of the child-marriages 
and the right of custom require that cohabitation be postponed until 
the period of nubility, or even, according to the agreements fiducice 
causa that it must be totally abstained from, then rape, in such a 
union, is certainly punishable. For, there is not present in cam, that 
which renders violation in the common marriage not punishable, the 
fact that this marriage gives the husband the right to force the wife 
to carnal intercourse. 

# Attendu que si le marriage a pour but Vunion de Vhomme et de la femme, et 
si les devoirs qu'il impose, la cohabitation, I'obdissance de la femme envers le mari, 
itablissent entre les ipouz des rapports intimes et necessaires, il ne s'en suit pas 
cependant que la femme cesse d'etre protige'e par les JLois, ni qu'elle puisse Hre 
forc4e de subir des actes contraires a la fin ISgitime du marriage, qu'il est des 
lors Evident qu'en employ ant la violence pour les commettre, le mari se rend 
coupable du crime pr4vu par V article pricite" du Code P4naU 
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This conception, I am privileged to state, is also shared by my 
colleague, Dr. Van der Hoeven, whom I consulted on the subject. If, 
remembering the ne tutor $wpra crepidam, I hesitated as a laymen at 
the commencement to give my opinion, I do so at present fearlessly, 
now that I can refer to his concurrence of opinion. 

The conclusion is thus : the Supreme Court would have created a 
better antecedent had it treated the matter in the sense pointed out ; 
because it cannot surely be desirable to render the unnaturalness of 
child-marriages still more unnatural by applying European ideas, 
giving the husband in jurisprudence the rights of a husband over his 
still immature wife, if the native hddat (custom) does not. Such an 
important matter should not have been left to the consideration of the 
judge. The Penal Code for natives should have provided for this 
matter. Now that this is not the case, it is certainly advisable to 
immediately repair the omission by defining the crime of rape in the 
article in question in such a manner that the deed committed in law- 
ful wedlock against the wife when she has not yet reached the years 
of puberty, is also punishable. This rule — the above on child-mar- 
riages, gives us every inducement to take it for granted — would, were 
it introduced, be quite in accordance with the ideas of the native popu- 
lation. And even if it were not the case, it would, and no one will 
gainsay it — still be fully justifiable of itself. 




JAVANESE NAMES fob THIEVES and ROBBERS. 




HE Dutch paper "Mataram," which is published at 
Djokjakarta in Java, gives the following definitions:— 
Ketjoe signifies robber or robbers who steal and plunder 
by night in armed gangs of ten or twenty, carrying torches with them. 
The name is borrowed from the name of the Chinaman (singkeh) Tjoe 
who was the first to commence this in Java. The ketjoes carry their 
audacity so far as to announce their intentions by letter,, in which they 
threaten the occupier of the house with fire or murder, if he does not 
put all his property at hand for them. 

Tjoeleng is a smaller gang of robbers, about six or seven strong, 
who commit robberies whilst crying out asoe (dog), tjeleng (pig). If 
they are armed with big axes, the so-called wadoongs, they then are 
called kampaks. A smaller gang, of four or five persons, is called 
mating kroyok. 

Begal is a gang of street robbers who ply their vocation on the 
public roads, both by day and by night. 

A thief that creeps into a house by day through the door, is 
called najab 

Orang njebrot is he who auatches anything from a person in pass- 
ing him in a crowd. The common name for a thief in low Javanese 
or Ngoko, is moling ; in the Kromo form, pandoeng. 

According to Javanese in Djocjakarta, who have been admitted 
into the secret, the obors or torches which the Ketjoes or robbers cam 
on their predatory expeditions, are made of bamboo that has been 
buried some time in a cemetery. The Ketjoes swear fidelity to each 
other by these obors. In their superstition they believe that the loss 
of obors, or the wouuding of the carriers, will cause the arrest of the 
others, and for this reason the torch carriers are protected by four or 
five of the gang who carry stones with which they keep those that 
wish to attack them at a respectable distance. They generally use 
slings (bandit) for the purpose, from which they fling stones with 
great force, and cause dangerous wounds. 



A HEATHEN MARRIAGE CEREMONY 

AT SAVOE. 




R. WIJNGAARDEN relates the following in Mede- 
deellngen van wege het Nederlandsch Zendeling 
Genootsehap : — 

I have a couple of boys in the house, who are still heathens. 
They told me that their sister, a girl of twelve or thirteen, was to be 
married. I wished to see that. The pinang (beetle) had already 
been brought, accepted, and partaken of. Early in the morning I 
repaired to the bride's house. Here everybody was in holiday dress. 
Some of the bridegroom's relations (not he himself ; because it is the 
custom that he should await his bride at home) had already arrived 
to fetch the bride. She was dressed in her best sarong (a sort of 
petticoat) ; wore a string of coral beads (moeti tanah) round her neck, 
and several rings on her fingers. She sat in the kopo* with her 
mother and some female friends. Relations and friends sat around 
the house, the number continually increasing. Not a few brought a 
Jcain, or a sarong for the bride's outfit. After a little they went and 
sat in the doeroe, from which part of the house the daughter had to 
take her departure from her home. The procession would soon start. 
The girl came out and placed herself at the gable of the house. 
A Jcain was thrown over her. The mother then took leave of her 
child, kissing her (or say rather, smelling her). A tear glistened in 
the eye of the young girl. The procession starts. Father and mother 
remained at home ; such is the custom ; they do not accompany their 
child. A woman walked in front with a mat and a sirih box, the 
property of the young woman. . In case of divorce she takes these 
back to her parents' house. Next came the bride supported by two 
women, with her female bosom friend ; then follows a large number 
of acquaintances, who walked irregularly on. The procession taking 

* A Savonese house has two apartments ; the kopo on the left ; the doeroe 
on the right of the door. Father and mother sleep in the first ; the children 
and servants in the latter. 
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place in tbe day time, there was no singing : to sing would bring 
misfortune on the country. It is done, however, if the bride is taken 
to her future husband in the evening. 

We proceeded in this manner to the house of the bridegroom's 
parents, whom, on our arrival, we found sitting at the gable of the 
house to receive their new daughter. She went and sat on her 
mother-in-law's lap. The latter kissed her, and threw small djagong 
(maize) on her head. The mat and the sirih box were taken into the 
house. On their arrival, the women who had accompanied the bride 
received a fowl, sirih and pinang (betelnut). A lamb, a branch of 
betelnuts and a bunch of sirih fruit were immediately sent to the 
parents of the girl, as a sign that they had arrived. The young 
maiden is thus taken up into the new family. The two young people 
then chewed sirih and betelnut together. The writer also took a 
" chew." For the moment this ended the ceremony ; but the actual 
bustle of the feast was to commence. 

In the afternoon all went to bathe together ; they walked along 
the river bank, and took sirih, betelnut and coconuts from all the 
gardens they passed. That is the custom. On such occasions there 
is free access to all gardens, and one can take what one wishes from 
the same ; the owners do not object. They sit down at each garden to 
eat what has been taken ; which done to heart's content, they bathe. 

The next day there was much to do. The parents of both parties 
killed pigs and sheep. The father of the bridegroom first kills a pig 
and a sheep to give to the parents of the bride. Then the village 
folks had to be entertained. A large quantity of rice was cooked, 
and towards afternoon everything was ready. 

This slaughtering of pigs and sheep is an unsightly thing. The 
pigs are stuck in the side ; to stick them in the throat is jpemali. 
When dead they are put on the fire to singe the bristles, and when 
clean are cut open and quartered, or cut into as many pieces as there 
are guests. Not much attention is paid to cleanliness. 

When all was ready, they proceeded to the bride's house taking 
the pig, sheep and some rice with them. There, there is the same 
bustle ; slaughtering has been carried on here also of sheep and pigs. 
The girl's parents have besides killed a dog with which to entertain 
the bridegroom's relations. It is the custom that on the woman's side 
a dog should be killed for the other side to enjoy. I was assured 
that dog's flesh was very dainty. They now ate together in the house 
of the young woman's parents. The newly married couple ate with 
their relations and friends out of one plate made out of the leaf of the 
toewak tree. They did not forget to invoke the blessing of De\>, and 
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there were many good wishes for the youug couple. The " be fruitful 
and multiply " is looked upon by the Savoenese as a great blessing, 
and every young couple is wished many children, and it is further 
hoped that they will be esteemed, respected and honoured; the 
children as well as the parents. 

During the repast there is a consultation about the dowry (belies); 
the negociations do not take place without much bidding. In the 
present case the dowry consisted of eight buffaloes. In the evening 
eating and drinking were repeated among the relations of the woman. 
These brought a pig and a sheep with them in the same manner as 
was done by the man's relations. This ended the ceremony. 





SLAVEKY AT SAVOE. 




HE marriages at Savoe are mostly contracted between 
folks of the same condition ; although this is not always 
the case. It sometimes happens that a free man marries 
a female slave, or vice versa, a free woman a male slave. Marrying is, 
however, not exactly the word ; living together, is better, because in 
such cases it generally does not come to a marriage. A Rajah Muda 
lives witli a slave and begets children. What happens ? According 
to the custom of the country the children are slaves, as they follow 
the mother's condition. The Rajah Muda, therefore, does not recognise 
them, and on that account be refuses to marry the woman. In the 
event of a free woman marrying a slave, the children are free. 

Are there still slaves at Savoe ? I hear my readers ask. Cer- 
tainly, and not a few. The population is divided into three classes, 
firstly, the dou-ae rajah with the anak dou-ae; secondly, dou-moneaha, 
and thirdly, dou-ennoe. The first class consists of the rajah with the 
members of his family ; the rajahs-muda, and the nonnas rajah. The 
anak dou-ae do not mix in matters of the internal government ; they 
cannot order any but their own people. The dou-moneaha are the free 
people ; they comprise the middle class ; many are well-to-do ; their 
wealth consists in horses, buffaloes, gardens and rice fields. They 
govern the country with the rajah. The temoekoengs are chosen from 
their midst, and belong to certain families. The choice is, consequent- 
ly, not absolutely free : the rajah cannot choose whom he will, being 
bound by the traditions of the country. The third class consists of 
slaves. The Government forbids the keeping of such, and at their 
installation the rajahs have to jDromise that they will not keep any. 
They are held to liberate them, but do not always keep their promise ; 
and here, at Savoe, there decidedly are slaves. At Seba it is not so 
bad ; but at Liaae and Mesara the rajahs strongly object to liberating 
their human property. I am told that he of the latter place has 400 
slaves ; but I cannot sav whether this is true. 
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Compared with formerly the slave's present condition is not a 
hard one. He has to supply treacle, tobacco and thread. The man 
must bring his owner a pot of treacle every year ; and his wife a certain 
quantity of thread. 

It does, however, sometimes happen that the slaves are ill-treated ; 
then their condition is pitiable. The rajahs-muda, the owners of the 
slaves, sometimes think that they can do what they like with these 
people. Very little is sufficient to ensure the slaves a beating. 




SIMILAEITY op the KOBINCHI POESAKAS to 
the MACASSEE and BUGIS OENAMENTS. 




HE Indiscke Gids of June 1893, gives the following inter- 
esting extract from a paper on the above subject by 
Assistant Resident Kooreman in Bijdragen tot de taaU 
land en volkenkunde van Ned. Indie, the particulars of which the 
writer received from Hadji Abdoerrahman, a member of the race of 
adipatis (chiefs) of the Rawang country, and a very influential man, 
and from which Mr. Kooreman has made a very interesting con- 
tribution. 

Mandopo is the Korinchi word for negri or an original settlement 
which is governed by a dipati assisted by lesser chiefs. Like from 
the Malay negri, adjacent settlements anaq negri sprung up from the 
original settlements or indoeq, and formed a confederation or laras. 
Such laras are called mandopo in Korinchi. 

In the dwellings of all dipatis or mandopos, there are on the 
headpost (toenggak toea) in the garret, which is elaborately covered 
with carvings and paintings, miniature houses covered with coloured 
cotton cloth, which are reached by a ladder, and in which are kept 
articles originating from the orang tua tua, or ancestors — in the Malay 
sense — of the dipatis. These articles are called poesakas, also peagams, 
and consist of old writings on bark or on bamboo, in the entjong style 
of writing formerly in use in Korinchi ; clothes, arms and stones, all 
which are considered to belong to the wives of the dipatis, who are 
also called dipatis, and act as priestesses, and who, assisted by a 
couple of other women, called dajang dajang, regularly burn incense 
and bring rice, and bestow it burnt (bras randang) on the poesakas. 
During the ceremony old songs are generally sung. 

These poesakas are held in great veneration by the people, who 
bring offerings to them ; and it is customary to make vows and swear 
oaths there. Nothing may, however, be done at these poesakas with- 
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out the assistance of said women. Some of them, namely, the entjong 
writings, may not be seen nor touched by anybody but women, and 
they may only be taken down stairs on important occasions, as war, 
epidemics and other disasters, on the reception of rajahs, the appoint- 
ment of a new dipati, &c. On such occasions a buffalo must be killed 
first, after which the poesahas are brought out of their houses, and 
carried round the village, under supervision of the female dipatis, 
accompanied with singing, burning of incense, strewing of bras randang, 
firing of muskets, beating of gongs and drums, and dancing by the 
dajang dajang. They are taken back to their asylum with the same 
ceremonies. The poesahoes own sawahs, called sawah rapat, which are 
worked, planted and harvested by the people, and the product of 
which is for the dipati, who is, however, bound to receive and enter- 
tain the high personages that visit them. 

Hadji Abdoerrahman says that these customs are still strictly 
adhered to, although the whole population have turned Mahomedans. 

If we compare the above customs with what is related of Macas- 
ser and Bugis ornaments in the paper on the actual condition in the 
Government countries of Celebes and dependencies in Indische Gids 
of February 1883, the great similarity will immediately appear. There 
is, however, a difference with regard to the origin of those articles. 
Whilst the Macasser and Bugis people always bring them in direct 
connection with the founding of their negri, the Korinchi man does so 
only in believing that the poesaha objects came from the founder of 
his mandopo. Bugis and Macasser people, however, attribute the 
same supernatural . powers to their gaoehangs, halompowangs and 
aradjangs as the Korinchis to their poesahas, and they are revered by 
all in a strikingly similar manner. 

There are further more points of similarity. The ornaments of 
the Macassers and Bugis had besides ata Kalompowang or ornaments' 
slaves, people who had seriously sinned against the adat (custom), 
and who could not pay the fines inflicted. The poesahas of the 
Korinchis have them also, namely, the aforementioned dajang dajang, 
also the male boeda andah (probably boedaq handan). 

The following peculiarity is highly remarkable. Among the 
poesahas of the Korinchis there are stones that render those that hold 
them in the hand invulnerable. These stones are called pagawe 
(pogawei), Gawe (gawei) is perfectly similar in meaning to the 
Macasser and Bugis gaoe (to do, to perform work). Pagawe of the 
Korinchis and Gaoehang of the Bugis and Macassers are thus derived 
from the same root. 

There is no mention of Bugis nor of Macasser settlements there. 
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Note. — In Crawfurd's Malay Grammar there is the Korinchi alphabet. The 
consonants of the entjong writing are pronounced with an e not with an a sound 
therefore b£, U t lei, &c, and not ba f ta, lea. The origin of this writing is not 
known, and it seemed quite impossible for Mr. Kooreman to secure a manu- 
script. 

In Korinchi the adat Tcamanakan is for the functions. The priestesses are 
called pinati by the Macassers and Bugis ; probably formed from dipati by 
transmission of the letters. 
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RECIPROCAL VISITS of the SULTAN of 
TERNATE and the RESIDENT.* 




the southern part of the island supplies little of importance 
the northern extension of the capital, where the Sultan 
resides, and which, consequently, is the centre of the native 
administration, is of more interest. 

At the end of the Macasser district, past Fort Orange, the road 
along the beach tends imperceptibly into the country of Soahsio, 
consisting of nine villages, the houses of which are built near each 
other, and which lead to each other by narrow paths between com- 
pounds surrounded by strong hedges. Along the principal road are 
the dwellings of the principal chiefs, and here is the great mosque, to 
be recognised by the white wall and layer-raised roof, but not further 
excelling in neat architecture nor ornamentation, as it is only plastered 
and white-washed during the great Mahomedan feasts, when the 
prince proceeds to perform his religious duties with a large retinue, 
before the whole population. From this point the great Bar (gate) 
is visible at the end of the road : a stone building, the lower portion 
of which is built archwise, so that an opening exists which is, how- 
ever, not wide enough to allow carriages to pass through. In this 
gate is the Sultan's guard; the hakim (judge) holds court, and a 
compartment is set aside for the prison. The Bar or gate is called 
ngarah lamo to distinguish it from the doors that give ingress to the 
fenced square of the palace and the outer buildings known as ngarah 
oepas and ngarah itji. When this is passed you enter a large plain 
gradually sloping easterly, on which stands the Sultan's palace within 
an altogether separated space. The palace is built against the slope 
of a small hill, and at the back is level with the ground, where the 
front varendah is supported on high pillars, and is reached along a 
stone stair of thirty-four steps. It is a building of one storey, with 
walls one meter thick, and which, with the exception of neat finish, 
offers nothing particularly except a very fine view of the sea from the 



* From de Clercq's Bijdragen tot de kennis der residentie Ternate. (Indische 
Gids). 
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balcony ; and a roomy inner hall laid with red flags, where visitors are 
generally received. There are not many rooms, but sufficient for the 
prince and his family, as the married children seldom live in the 
palace. 

A visit from the Resident to the Sultan distinguishes itself by a 
few peculiarities which, being traditional, are held in high respect, 
a deviation from which is but reluctantly complied with.* Although 
here also, in native society, visits are paid in the afternoon (although 
an alteration in the hour has since some years been introduced to 
oblige the Head of the Administration) and also to prevent inter- 
ruption in the regular performance of the devotions at sunset, which 
are strictly attended to at the palace. 

The Sultan generally sends the yellow caleche at seven o'clock to 
fetch the Resident and family.f This vehicle is drawn by some 
sixteen people who move but slowly along, not to damage the rotten 
colossus. It cannot be expected that after being used for half a 
century, it should excel in solidity ; there is, however, a certain super- 
stition attached to its being preserved, as its being laid aside would 
cause the downfall of the kingdom. It has already had extensive 
repairs ; the step has long ago succumbed to the ravages of time, and 
the carriage is now entered by mounting a lamp ladder. Some twenty 
torchbearers sent with the carriage, light the gumdamar with which 
the hollow bamboos are filled, and this smoky illumination gives to the 
procession a most fantastic appearance, which, at a place where there 
is little to be seen, brings out young and old to witness it. 

It takes about half an hour to reach the palace where, on the 
approach of the carriage, the Sultan surrounded by six peons holding 
lighted candles, proceeds to meet the Head of the Government at the foot 
of the stairs, and leads him upstairs on his arm. The reception takes 
place in the inner hall, where there is a sofa, or chairs with red velvet 
cushions, and the Resident seats himself on the right of the Sultan. J 

* There is a more western tint in the reception of the Sultan of Tidore, 
which is less satisfactory, owing to its defective form. 

f This carriage is a State present sent to the Saltan in 1834, " as a token 
of the Government's affection." 

J The same formalities are observed when the Sultan visits the Resident, 
with this difference that the Secretary helps the prince out of the carriage, and 
the latter is received at the top of the stair by the Resident who leads him inside 
on his arm. On great occasions this salutation consists of three embraces, and 
is performed with the greatest dignity, and etiquet requires that immediately 
after the conclusion of the reception, a message be sent to enquire whether the 
visit has been satisfactory. 
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On a small table is a tray with sirih paraphernalia, and they are 
scarcely seated when a servant brings in water to wash with, which 
is declined with a negative movement of the hand; upon which tea 
and preserves are served, which must be partaken of before con- 
versation is commenced. If previously asked for, the lego and 
dadangsa are exhibited. From eight to twelve handsomely dressed 
women come in, following each other in a row, and pay the usual 
homage to the authorities ; a musician in an old uniform leads on a 
clarinet, and the women perform movements which are something 
similar to the tandak of Java; and several songs are sung in honour 
of the guests. When the danaeuses have gone through their programme, 
they leave in the same stately manner, and the intermission is availed 
of to present cigars and seltzer water. Then the male dancers enter, 
some ten young men dressed in fantastical harlequin costumes with 
three-corned cocked hats ornamented with birds of paradise, and 
armed with small sticks, dance to the tune of native music some not 
badly executed old dances, consisting mostly of regular jumps, and 
ending in acrobatics forming a pyramid. The whole is not an un- 
pleasant pastime, and strangers take great interest in it. Current 
matters having, in the meantime, been settled, the guests are seen out 
in the same manner, and return home by carriage. 

The intermediate persons through whom the Resident and the 
Sultan interchange ideas in common cases, are, on the part of the 
first, one of the native writers at his office, and on that of the latter 
his secretary, or in the case of simple messages, then his clerk. 
The secretary is in a manner the Sultan's right-hand ; he is offered a 
hand and a seat by the Resident in order, being thus put at ease, to 
enable him to acquit himself of his master's message. Without him 
not even the dignitaries of State can call upon the Sultan, and the 
presentation and swearing in of newly appointed chiefs, or of princes 
promoted to the rank of officer, always take place through his agency, 
and only after he has satisfied himself of the Resident's sanction to 
the recommendation. If a fit person is in charge of the position, con- 
fidential subjects are often communicated to him beforehand, and 
satisfactorily explained. 

No visits are paid nor received during the fasting season. At 
the commencement of the same the Sultan acquaints the Resident of 
it, as a reminder that matters in arrear must wait so long ; and only 
on the twenty- seventh day there is a grand illumination of stumps of 
plantain trees filled with resin (goloha elah elah) accompanied with a 
continual firing off of muskets and lilahs (native cannon). The Sultans 
then receive presents from - the Government, in the shape of sugar, 
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coffee, rosewater, portwine, candles, cottons and tea* which they re- 
ciprocate on the first day of the year by sending rice, fowls, and fruit. 
At the termination of the fast, the native writer calls upon the Sultan, 
and in the Resident's name wishes him a happy new year, which 
courtesy is generally immediately followed by a letter of thanks. 

On the other hand the King's birthday is made much of. In the 
morning deputations from the princes come together with the officials 
and officers to pay their respects to the Resident, the King's repre- 
sentative ; and in the evening the princes come in full uniform with 
a large retinue, and are always anxious that the feast should be kept 
up until the next morning. After the Polonaise they put off their 
heavy crowns and ornaments, in order to pass the remainder of the 
night more comfortably in a less handsome costume.f They continu- 
ally urge on their retinue to join in the dance, and the bokis do so 
willingly, although they prefer quadrilles and old Portuguese dances 
to the round ones. The toast to the King's health is loudly received 
by a deafening/aw/are on all the musical instruments present, and 
even amongst the people outside there is much jollity which is never 
disturbed by disorder. 

* This was formerly already the custom, for Valentijn 16, p. 32t>, mentions 
that with a letter from Governor-General Maetsuyker to Sultan Mandarsal, 
there were sent " 16 ells of green cloth ; 20 of crimson, 16 ells green Dutch velvet, 
7 flowered Ternate Bethillis, 4 ells Bengal tarsenet, 22 pieces silk petols, 1 cask 
of Mom (a kind of beer) and 2 large cases of rosewater. 

f No difference is made between the Crown and the State ornaments. 

Those of Ternate are : a gold moon with 17 jewels and 26 Ceylon stones, 
two gold dahengorax, each with 6 Ceylon diamonds, six jewel stars, one jewel 
sunflower, one large jewel earring, twelve gold earrings with 60 diamonds, one 
carbuncle, two topazes, eighty sundry stones, one gold chain with links in 
fan-form, one gold chain with links like the fcalt&t fruit, one gold chain with 
24 diamonds, one gold Macasser chain, whilst the State ornaments of Ternate 
are : two silver soup-tureens with dishes, two silver trays, two silver sirih 
box appurtenances, two silver trays, two round silver trays, two small square 
silver trays, two round silver trays with the inscription P. P. P. Jongman, two 
silver candlesticks with bell glasses (stolps), six brass spittons, one silver 
mounted sirih box, one sword without scabbard, one silver-mounted shield, one 
stick with gold knob, with English inscription of 1S10, one silver spittoon, two 
standing looking-glasses, eight wall lamps, one carpet, four brass cannons of 
1 lb., three iron cannons of 1 lb., twenty-four muskets and other military 
accoutrements. 
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FEMALE NAMES FOR MEN.* 




E know that a custom exists in Java of giving a 
person who has children, the name of his eldest- 
born with the addition of bapa, or pa; with the 
Badjoegs ajah for the father, and ma, bok, or embok, amboe, iboe for 
the mother. Tjitra would, for example, at the birth of his Gento, be 
called Pak Gento, by his village friends. 

In South Bantam, on the contrary, the original name disappears 
altogether, and the parents assume that of their first-born in the 
place, even if the child die in his first years. This custom declares 
why a number of men are met with with female names. I remember 
that the djaro of the village of Badoer — (known from Multatuli's 
" Max Havelaar" as the dwelling place of Saidjah and Adinda) — was 
called Sari 1 ah in his brief of appointment. His fellow officials of 
Rahong and Sawarna were known in the official registers as Minah and 
Djai (female names). 

It also happens that the same person has different names in 
different villages. My stable boy was called Tairin in the village 
where he lived after his marriage, after his first child. In the village 
of Padarame, where was the station of the Controller of the district of 
G-oenoeng Kantjana, he was known only as Tarisah, after his daughter 
born on the grounds of the Controller's residence. 

In Bantam the school (madshab) of Asj Shafe'i is followed, and 
the Bantam pilgrims get, after they have gone through the formalities 
of the pilgrimage, a name from the Iman of the Sjafeites, Iman 
Sapengi. One would expect of the Bantam people, who are strictly 
doctrinal, that they would attach much value to such a present from 
Mecca, and that on their return to their villages they would in pre- 
ference cause themselves to be called by that pilgrim name. But 
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such is not the case. A former djaro of Tjiboengoer, in the district 
of Lebak, received from the Iman of the Sjaf cites, the name of 
Mohamad Ali. I once enquired in that village for Mohamad Ali, but 
no one could tell me. It was only when I explained to them that he 
had been village chief, that I was told that I must mean Hadji Padja. 

Most of the Hadjis had forgotten their pilgrim names. If we 
look over the nominative returns for the capitation fees in the 
archives at Groenoeng Kantjana, we find under the turbaned assessed, 
Hadji Baragadgoel, Hadji Saripab, Hadji Pentaug, Hadji Komboj ; 
verily no holy names. 

In order to prevent confusion and evasion of taxes and feudal 
services, the Regent of the Southern Regencies and I tried to bring 
about a change in that had at (custom) . Our endeavours were, however, 
not crowned with success. 







REGENTS OF LOW ORIGIN. 




HILST everywhere else it is very exceptional that 
anybody from the lower classes ever reaches a high 
position in the official world, in Bantam it is often 
the case. 

One of the Regents of the Western Regency, known as Dalem 
Bontjel had been toekan djoekoet (grass cutter). The former Regent 
of the Southern Regency Raden Toemoenggoeng Soeta-angoen-angoen 
was the son of Deniang Sahab, who was in the Sultan's time simply 
ngabem (village chief) of Tjikareo. Patih Deroes, grand-father of 
the present Regent of the Northern Regency, Raden Adipati Soeta- 
diningrat, a venerable chief, who was decorated with the gold medal 
for Civil Merit, was descended, according to tradition, from the Bad- 
joegs, and commenced his career as ngabem (village chief) of Lebak 
Parahijang. One of the predecessors of Raden Adipati Soetadinin- 
grat, the well-known Raden Adipati Tjondra Negara, entered the 
service of a Resident from Central Java, then in Bantam, as cook 
under the name of Si Badresin. He learned to write and read from 
the magangs (clerks) at the provincial bureau ; entered the Govern- 
ment service as djoeroeioelis (clerk) ; rose higher and higher and 
ended his life as an honourably discharged Boepati, and the Netherlands 
Indian Government granted his petition — as a reward — to appoint his 
stepson Raden Toemoenggoeng Pandji Gonda Koesoema, at the time 
Regent of the Central Regency, as his successor. 

The sadjarahs of the lesser native officials, such as the wadanas, 
assistant wadanas, not to speak of writers and matris, often contain 
this explanation of the origin of the concerned; toerrenan orang 
ketjiel sadja ; tida bersanak dengan radja radja ataw boepati boepati ; 
(of low origin ; not related to Princes nor to Regents). Many could, 
however, witness that those officials should not be reckoned among 
the worst. 
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KAIN PREVENTERS.* 




O-CALLED rain-entreaters (regenbidders) that are known 
among many other races, are unknown among the Java- 
nese. They know, however, how to moisten the soil 
after a long drought, but the art is not that of one man only. 

On the other hand the native here has his toekan nj arcing ; one 
that keeps off the rain. Although, as we will notice, everyone has his 
own means, if necessary, no one will risk them at weddings and 
circumcision festivities. 

In the great feasting month Doelkidjah, agreeing with the latter 
half of July and the first half of August ; and also in the tratjap 
time, when the rains threaten, the host is most anxious that the 
weather should remain dry. He is also held responsible for it. How 
should it be otherwise ? The Kebajan arissan, the person in the village 
who also goes round outside his own to collect the promised soemban- 
gan (contributions to the feast), has succeeded in his task. The guests 
are ready to come from far away. The gamelang, a full orchestra, has 
been engaged. A couple of cows or buffaloes have been held in readi- 
ness to be slaughtered, the necessary djadjan (cakes) and what not 
more, have to be bought before hand, and prepared. Hundreds are 
spent for the occasion, and if it rains, and the host has not called in 
the toekan njarang, then he has not done what he should have done, 
and what is perfectly clear should be done to ward it off. The guests^ 
who, after all, have unwillingly contributed, would never forgive him 
this neglect. We can leave unnoticed that the toekan njarang is some- 
times engaged by European planters and enterprisers. It is, of course, 
done to please their native labourers. The host in spe, therefore, goes 
a few days before the feast straightway to the kjai, who is known to 
be able to keep off rain. His mission is soon explained. "As it is 
the rainy season, I beg of you to prop up the clouds that may be 
lowering." If thekjai undertakes to do it — which he does not always, 
for the rain-man is prudent — he enquires when the propping up should 
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be commenced. The day is fixed. On the day of the feast incense 
about the weight of a dollar, two guilders in copper money (satnas) 
together with the petjok bakal (the offering to the spirit of the 
village) , a small boemboeng with badeq (a bamboo filled with a strong 
liquor), eggs and djennng abrit (a thick jelly of sugar), must be sent to 
him ; all these will find a place on one of the beams of his house. It 
speaks of itself that the man has brought or sent the necessary for the 
sorcerer himself, namely, pisang ajoe (plantains), several sorts of sedah 
ajoe(sirih leaves) undpinang (areca nuts), a string of Javanese thread, 
two coconuts, a parcel of sugar, one of boreh salve, and the 44 keteng 
(44 half doits) Kali wang sagobang — a fixed coin ; this present is called 
sandingan, as it is usually placed next to the recipient, be he toekan 
njarang, or dalang (prelector). The number and value of these pre- 
sents are fixed ; nothing may be wanting. Sometimes little cakes are 
added ; but this is not compulsory. These articles, that are carefully 
put away first, may only be used after the feast. As soon as his 
employer has left him, a period of fasting commences for the toekan 
njarang: he may neither drink nor bathe; must eat everything 
dry, and in no case may he touch water. It is forbidden the entertainer 
and all his male and female helps to wash any clothes, and to bathe 
as long as the feast continues ; and they have all to abstain so long 
from sexual intercourse. 

The toekan njarang seats himself on a new mat in his bedroom, 
and before a small oil lamp he murmurs, shortly before the feast, the 
following formula " Kaki Sroekoel, Nini Sroekoel, siro moelio menjang 
djagat siro! Akkemat djagat siro; gentong siro siro loemahmo! siro 
toetoeppono sing rapet ! pet mampet ; satetes, tan ono ! mili ; oleh pendi- 
kane Allah! Jo Allah, Jo Basoel ! Jo Allah, Jo Basoel! Jo Allah! Jo 
Basoel ! " which means, grandfather and grandmother Sroekoel, 
(these seem to be names taken promiscuously, Sroekeng and Bego 
Nondo, Bego Nandi, are also used); return to your country. Akkemat 
is your country. Put down your water cask, close it properly, that not 
a drop may fall out. Having received God's word, yea God, yea 
Envoy of God ! yea God ; yea Envoy of God ; yea God ; yea Envoy of 
God !" Thus uttering his prayer, the sorcerer looks upwards, burning 
incense in the meanwhile. Probably, notwithstanding all these power- 
ful measures, it rains all the same ; but it will be only a little, very little, 
for the wind will drive it all away directly. Should this not happen, then 
it is certain that either the toekan njarang' s magic formula is powerless, 
or that he has not strictly abstained from the forbidden. Who can say ? 
The slow native mind, that easily submits to the inevitable, will not 
break his head about it. 
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It also happens that a personal endeavour is made to keep off 
rain. It is harvest time. The sheaves of paddy are again loosened 
and spread out in the sun to dry. The women who are charged with 
this duty, look up at the lowering clouds with anxiety. But, there is 
no fear ! A broom is quickly made from the ribs of the palm leaf, and 
stuck upside down in the ground ; a radical means to cause the clouds 
to roll by. 

They are now travelling. Dark shadows cross above the road. 
The rustling of the rain is already heard from afar, and a wetting 
seems inevitable. But, no ! Time will show the means. The man 
has a kris (dagger), his inseparable weapon, which he carries less for 
self defence — so little necessary in the peaceful and orderly Government 
of the Lonclos (the Dutch,), — than to keep rain off his person. Nor is 
it a common kris. Forged by an empoe singkir (a wizard-smith of 
former times), it possesses supernatural powers, supposed to be anima- 
ted in the manner of the animism of heathen peoples. Has the owner 
not regularly burnt incense before his house every Djoemaat manis. 
(Friday) falling on the bazar day legi, and drawing off the scabbard, 
has he not whispered to the polished steel in these terms. " Wesi 
adji! (most valued iron) Riko dotk soegoto sekoel aroem ! (I treat you 
on aromatic rice : actually burnt incense.) Akoe djaloek sawab pan- 
dongo riko! (I entreat you, grant me your blessing and your 
intercession.) Ngedohno bilaiko! (Ward off all misfortune and disaster 
from me.) Ngedohno redjeki slamatkoe. (Procure me the necessary 
sustenance and blessing.) Slamatkoe Baking Allah! (Bless me through 
God). He proceeds on his travels again with full confidence. What 
could harm him on the road he has to take ? But, behold ! a thunder- 
storm and rain are threatening. No cover offers itself; no ivaroeng 
(native booth) ; no guardhouse anywhere. Suddenly he draws his 
magic kris, fences with it in the solitude against the sky, and the dark 
clouds immediately pass by; not a drop wets him. Right and left 
the rain is falling, perhaps in torrents , Saridjo escapes a drenching 
as if the celestial water were afraid of him. But in truth, it was 
afraid of the kris in his belt. 




THE BATTAK COUNTEIES.* 




HE so-called Battak countries are bounded on the north by 
Acheen (Atjek). As we already know, there are living 
high up in the mountains far behind the Achenese 
villages — which themselves lie deep in the interior, — a sort of people 
who, free and wild, still lead their old original life, and who will not 
even mix with the Achenese. They are the so-called Orang Gajoe 
and Orang Alas. If we could manage by amicable means to become 
acquainted and make friends with these mountaineers, we could, with 
their assistance, give our Acheen friends an ugly prick from the rear. 
But there is no thinking of it, for it seems that it is utterly impossible 
to penetrate into their mountain regions ; they are totally unapproach- 
able; will receive nobody, and object to all conversation. 

It is said that the most southerly of these children of nature, the 
Orang Alas, are more or less affiliated with the Battaks, whom we will 
describe by and bye. In how far this is true, I cannot say. It is a 
pity that the " tired of life " people, — of whom we hear so much 
now-a-days and, in general, the " pessimists," do not undertake a 
voyage of discovery " en corps " to such countries. As, according to 
them, they do not care much for their lives, they might, in this 
instance, render good service, and, perhaps, get cured of their ail- 
ment, for, besides that the mountain air is so bracing for weak 
nerves, it is also a fact that the most splenetic person generally values 
his life again when he is in danger of losing it. For a stranger there 
is much chance of that among the Orang Gajoe and Alas. And not 
only among them, but also among the real Battaks who live deep in 
the interior of Sumatra, in the vicinity of Lake Toba, on the so-called 
Toba plateau, high up in the mountains, it is not advisable for 
strangers to roam alone. The real wild Battaks are known of old to 
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be anything but particularly friendly towards strangers. If reports 
speak true they ha.ve eaten many a man. But they are not all so. 
Let us, after this short digression, commence more regularly. 

What are properly speaking the Battak countries ? It is difficult 
to state the boundaries with precision. As we have already said, the 
Battak territory is bounded on the north by Acheen ; whilst on the 
west and the east, it is separated from many different little coast 
states, or are partially met by the Netherlands territory of Tapanolie, 
by which they are specially bounded on the south. We can, therefore, 
say that the Battak countries lie between Acheen and Tapanolie, and 
are separated from the sea, on the right and on the left, by the sea coast. 

In some parts, however, as on the east-coast, near Deli, the 
Battaks come across the mountains, and approach the coast districts ; 
but they do not recognise the authority of the Government established 
there, nor that of the sovereign power of the native prince of the 
territory, beyond the foot of the mountains. Further south, along 
the east coast, south of Asahan, they begin to approach the coast, and 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Malay potentate reigning there. 
We especially find them in this relation at the sources of the Paneh 
and Bila rivers which run out to sea at Cape Bangsi. 

In Tijdschrift van het Aardrijkskundig Genootschap 1886 and 
1887, we find a most remarkable and charming, and here and there 
picturesque, description of the Battaks in the Paneh and Bila littoral 
by J. B. Neumann. I can recommend this paper to those who wish 
to know more of native conditions in the East Indies. Although it 
refers only to the Battaks, it gives a clear idea of the type and life of 
still uncivilised man generally in the East Indian tropical world. 
I have borrowed a great deal of what I now relate from this really 
excellent work. 

The centre of the independent Battak countries, is the Lake of 
Toba, high up in the mountains, in the centre of Sumatra. This 
remarkable lake which is about five hours walking in length, and 
almost as broad, lies between 3,000 and 4,000 feet above the level of 
.the sea. At the south of it, we find the so-called Toba plateau, an 
extensive mountain plain, where we find in one of the villages the 
seat of, as he is called, the original chief ruler of the Battaks, the 
Prince of Bakara. That is to say, in the more than pluperfect and 
very, very remote time ; at present he does not seem to have much 
authority over the other parts of the Battak world. And yet he 
is still regarded with a certain respect, and lives in an odour of 
sanctity, so that a sort of divine homage is paid him, and this peculi- 
arity is told of him, namely, that he has hair on his tongue. In how 
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far this is true, is still a secret, as the only Europeans that have been 
admitted to him, relate that he always keeps his mouth closed as 
much as possible in conversation ; so that nothing can be said with 
certainty of that peculiarity, and to enquire about it of the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Court, would, from a political point, perhaps, be 
less desirable, and also not very feasible. 

At present nearly every Battak village forms, as it were, an 
independent state, although such village, as a government unit, some- 
times consists only of a few huts ; whilst in time of war several 
villages join together against the common enemy. Usually, however, 
or let us rather say, originally, each village, which is then called the 
mother-village, when others join it, formed a whole, and was, or is 
administered by a head, or penghoeloe, or whatever special title he 
goes by. This chief has, however, not much to say ; for, among the 
Battaks generally, universal suffrage exists effectually, so that the chief 
is actually nothing more than the executive of the will of the majority of 
the population, who meet at the " State House of Assembly" to consult 
on pending questions. In each village there is a sort of courthouse 
(soppo). It is a building which is only covered at the top ; is otherwise 
open on all sides, and has only sides raised about two or three feet above 
the floor, so that there is a free view outside. It generally stands in 
the centre of the village, and has artistic carvings along the edges and 
posts. This soppo is not alone the centre of political gatherings, but 
also of that with the outer world. Strangers are lodged in it ; also 
the unmarried young men, who are not admitted into the usual house 
at night. The old relics of the village and some magic-books 
(poestahas) are kept here, unless they are in possession of one or other 
speciality. The soppo, however, reaches the zenith of its destination 
when there is a meeting to consult on one or other mutual interest ; 
then all who have out-grown the child's shoes (in a figurative sense, 
naturally, for they use very little shoe leather), meet here ; and all 
have the right to vote ; all have the right to speak. The ladies also 
often join in the deliberations, and exercise great influence on their 
co-members ; which it was scarcely necessary for me to say. The 
penghoeloe, or headman, generally opens the debate with a tremend- 
ously long speech ; for the Battaks are born orators who never say 
anything in a few words when they see a chance of saying it in many. 
Such a prince's speech lasts sometimes a couple of hours, but when 
the Rajah, or chief, has at last come to the conclusion of it, one of 
the others, who is naturally of a different opinion, begins, and so on 
numbers three, four and five, until the whole village is debating and 
reasoning ; for, after the crowd has listened attentively, they always 
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end by joining in the discussion, and it stands to reason that it, 
consequently, degenerates into a frightful hubbub, bawling and crying, 
the one louder than the other. If there is among the villagers one 
who always wants to know better than the rest (as often happens in 
most parliamentary assemblies), he naturally soon finds au opportunity 
to commence speaking, and manages to keep up for a long time, until 
he goes too far; then the others cry him down, and he has to leave 
off. It often happens that several meetings are necessary to come to 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

The soppo is also the centre of movement at general festivities ; 
such as when a chiefs child receives its name, or when there is some- 
thing that must be celebrated by a feast. The village orchestra, 
consisting of the native violin (rebabj, kettle-drums, copper kettles 
and the so-called sordan (a sort of clarionet, which is horrible to hear, 
of course for those that do not like it ; for the Battaks it perhap s 
is sweet melody). The whole of the sounds produced must be 
deafening and excruciating. On such occasions, besides music and 
dancing, much care is bestowed on the stomach. Fowls, dogs, pigs 
and buffaloes are slaughtered and consumed. The Battak is very 
fond of eating much and often. He is not very particular ; he likes 
the flesh of elephants, bears, tigers, monkeys, snakes and even of bats, 
nor does he dislike a small dainty frog. He has not very strong pre- 
judices as regards the age of what he partakes. 

The Battaks are, notwithstanding these less laudable qualities, 
really a remarkable people. One of the ugliest things of which they 
are accused is cannibalism, and it is alas, a fact that they were 
cannibals formerly, and perhaps at this present time this fancy has 
not disappeared altogether. But now that they come more in contact 
with people who teach them that cannibalism is something most hor- 
rible, low and brutish, the rising generation begins to refrain from it, 
and whilst that portion of them that have submitted to the rule of our 
Government do not think anymore about it, they thiuk with horror of 
the wild times when they or their ancestors perpetrated this singular 
consumption. It is probably from this cause that among these 
" modernised' ' Battaks many are found that are ashamed of the name 
of Battak, and continually do their utmost to represent themselves as 
of another origin. At all events there seems to have been regulations 
formerly regarding cannibalism, by which it was only permitted, for 
example, when such as were wounded in war were made prisoners, and 
for whom there was no hope of recovery ; or when a war is carried on 
for decided revenge ; and lastly, as a punishment after a judicial ver- 
dict, for example, when the culprit is a particularly atrocious murderer, 
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a traitor, a violator of conjugal fidelity, or some particularly bad 
character. Such a person was usually eaten, and this ugly peculiarity 
was added to the deed, namely, the remaining bones were not sepa- 
rately buried, but were simply thrown to the dogs and pigs. In this, 
especially, was the greatest disgrace inflicted ; for nothing is a greater 
disgrace to a Battak than not to be accorded a grave. They seem to 
consider the grave a sort of connection which still exists between the 
spirit of the deceased and the world from which he has departed. 
When the deceased is not considered worthy of a grave, then this is 
a sign that they do not wish to have anything to do with his spirit ; 
he is thus declared to be spiritually dead. Some think this punishment 
of declaring a person virtually dead, is the original incentive to can- 
nibalism. It seems, however, from some of the old itineraries that our 
Battak brothers did actually, from time to time, perform this patriotic 
duty quite con amove. 

As is often met with in ethnological matters, we see here the 
peculiarity that this same sort of human beiug that had a propensity 
for so vile and horrible an act, stands, notwithstanding, comparative- 
ly higher intellectually than many a people that have no inclination 
for cannibalism ; for the Battaks had very early their own characters, 
as appears from their ancient magic writings on bark, on which whole 
histories and events are to be seen drawn and described. In the 
Ethnographic Museum in " Artis" (Amsterdam) there are some 
highly remarkable specimens. In the Rotterdam Museum in the 
Yacht Club building, there are also some, although much smaller. 
But we find there a complete Battak village in miniature, with houses, 
stables, meeting-houses, etc., all surrounded by a palisade, and quite 
similar to the real ones in proportionate dimensions of about -^, made 
by Battaks themselves. It is a present from Mr. Fritz Gransberg of 
Deli, on the eastcoast of Sumatra, where, as we know, the great Deli 
Company have their establishments. Besides a number of other 
Battak curiosities, the Rotterdam Museum received an artistically 
carved magic, or sorcerer's, stick. These sticks are held by the Bat- 
taks to possess peculiar attributes. They are said to protect the 
bouse in which they are kept from fire, and that they can immediately 
detect theft and the presence of neighbouring enemies, or other 
dangers that are being threatened. According to the Battaks they 
speak in an almost imperceptible whisper, and are only intelligible to 
the goeroes, or professional sorcerers. Amongst the Battaks these 
goeroes are the specialities in spiritual, religious and medical matters, 
and it is especially through the means of said magic or sorcerer's 
sticks and their mystery, and also of a sort of small idols of which 
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they know the secrets, that they manage to remain in repute with the 
population, and secure an easy life and influence. In order not to 
lessen the respect of the people for these magic sticks, the goeroes 
only very seldom bring them out in their full functions, namely, by 
urging them to speak in their occult spirit-language. Sometimes the 
magic stick is not appealed to for years ; but when it does take place 
it is accompanied with a number of ceremonies and solemnities, and 
then the verdict it pronounces and which is announced to the people 
by the goeroe, is accepted by them as an oracle, to which uncondi- 
tional belief is given. There are several traditions amongst the Bat- 
taks in connection with the origin of these sticks. They are not all 
equally expedient. I will relate one. " Many, many years ago there 
was neither justice nor equity among men, nor were there any laws, 
and every one lived as he thought best. This grieved Si Batta di 
Ata,8, the Supreme Being of the Battaks. He appeared in a dream to 
a great sorcerer, and taught him how to make magic sticks, to banish 
the evil spirits, and the secret to question spirits ; and in this manner 
the Supreme Being created a power which corrupt mankind would 
fear, and which they should obey." (I have borrowed the foregoing 
legend from the particulars given in the description of the magic 
stick lent me by Mr. Gransberg.) Besides from the point of view of 
Battak spiritism, the magic stick is especially remarkable for its 
carving, which is done by the hand with very simple implements. 
The Battaks are very expert in carving. This is, however, an art that 
is often found among wild races, probably because they have much 
spare time for it, in the same way as we find our shepherds of the 
heath districts, who, because they are alone the whole day, and have 
comparatively little to do, excel in similar sort of work or other knick- 
knacks, for which much time and patience are necessary. The Battaks 
also excel in ivory -carving. They cut bracelets and armlets from 
ivory, as perfectly round and smoothly polished as if these had been 
turned. They also know how to smelt copper and to work it. They 
are especially fond of making tobacco pipes of this metal, from which 
they smoke comfortably when they come together in the evenings to 
debate, or to reason with each other, or to tell long tales. 

In general they take life easily, and do not willingly work. The 
women do the most work. Here also, as with other Eastern races, the 
woman has to bear the most burdensome portion of life. The Battak 
woman leads a pleasant life when young. She is much courted, and 
in many instances is allowed too much freedom. The young women, 
it is true, are generally kept in one dwelling together, in charge of an 
old widow ; but the latter is often pretty lenient, and the Battaks 
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have not altogether the European's idea of decency. The Battak 
maidens are often very good looking. They have sometimes some- 
thing soft and sad in their glance, whilst on their cheeks, not yet so 
sunburnt as later on, there is a dark crimson flush, a colouring that 
really makes a beautiful effect on the Eastern tint, and increases the 
charm of their outward appearance. They have mostly large black 
eyes, strongly drawn in the length and shaded by heavy black or dark 
brown and sharply pencilled eyebrows. The Battak girl is often a 
beautiful dark Eastern maiden. When married — sold to her husband 
for a certain sum of money, buffaloes, or other valuable articles — her 
happy life is at an end. Except the rings on her fingers, she may 
not wear any ornaments, and is for the future the one that must 
drudge and work in the housekeeping ; she must stamp the padi 
(rice still in the husk), fetch wood and water, cook, work in the fields 
and in the dry rice fields (ladangs), whilst the master of the house 
employs himself as pleasantly as he can in doing nothing. The girl, 
already marriageable iu her eleventh year, soon becomes an old 
woman. Her figure soon looses its upright posture, through the bend- 
ing position required in stamping rice, and other labour. Her gait 
becomes waddling ; her features take sharp lines ; the skin becomes 
black, and is burnt and singed by the heat of the sun ; the forehead 
soon becomes rim pled ; and the once beautiful girl is soon an ugly 
old woman. 

Although the Battaks are also reckoned to belong to the great 
Malayan race with which our colonies in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago are peopled, they differ much in outward appearance and a 
number of peculiarities from the other races that inhabit the great 
island of Sumatra, and whom we are accustomed more especially to 
call Malays. 
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JALEMBANG had already in 1641 entered upon a contract 
with the Dutch East India Company, by which said 
body was only allowed to open one trading establish- 
ment near the capital, which was fortified for protection against 
eventual attacks of the Portuguese, and on 20th October, 1642, it was 
stipulated that all pepper should be exported to Batavia, and that the 
Company's servant should grant the passes. This led to serious con- 
flicts in 1658 ; in consequence of which the Company decided upon a 
military expedition, and after plundering and burning the capital, and 
taking a couple of other fortified places in 1659, they made a new 
contract which gave them the right to build a fortified establishment 
opposite the Kraton, and, with exclusion of all others, to purchase and 
export pepper (1662), Some twenty years after (19th March, 1681), the 
Company also obtained from the King of Palembang, who was then 
for the first time styled Sultan, the monopoly of importing opium, 
and the jurisdiction over all foreign traders ; and when they, in the 
revolution which harassed Palembang from 1719 to 1722, lent their 
assistance to the Sultan against his rebellious subjects, the latter, who 
was also King of Banca and of Billiton bound himself by contract of 
2nd June, 1722, to supply them with all the tin from Banca at 10 
rixdollars per picul. This agreement was, however, more or less a pro- 
visionary one, and it was only by contract of 10th September, 1755, 
that it was understood between them that all the tin from Banca and 
Billiton should be delivered to the Company at 13| reals of 48 or 10 
reals of 54 stuivers per picul, and the Sultan promised to deliver at 
least 20,000 picul s of pepper annually. These contracts were again 
revised on 15th June, 1763, and in such a manner that all the pepper, 
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without any quantity being stipulated, should be delivered at Palem- 
bang at 6 rixdollars the picul; and tin, considered necessary by the 
Company for their trade — (to a maximum of 3,000 piculs annually), at 
15 rixdollars at Batavia, or 13 J at Palembang. It was eventually sti- 
pulated by contract of 31st August, 1791, that when more than 35,000 
piculs were delivered /l 7 per picul should be paid at Batavia, and /15 
per picul at Palembang. 

The Palembang princes, however, carried on smuggliug whole- 
sale, and allowed their subjects to do the same. On the 15th April, 
1788, theEesident reported to the Government at Batavia that 20,000 
piculs of pepper and 27,655 piculs of tin had been clandestinely 
exported to Macao. Nor were matters better after the contract of 
1791. In 1800 no more than 5,000 piculs of tin and pepper could be 
reckoned upon. The Government at Batavia, who in 1800 had no 
more than 45 Europeans and 25 natives at Palembang, and not a 
single person in their service iu Banca, nor at Billiton, was powerless 
to secure the performance of the contract. They exercised no moral 
preponderance whatever. They had introduced themselves exclusively 
as merchants, and when their ability to enforce such disappeared, they 
also lost all support. 

Raffles, who was at the time political agent at Malacca, had 
already in 1809 written to the Sultan, " Of what use is it that my 
friend should allow the Dutch to remain at Palembang? They are 
malicious ; " and in March following, " my friend must turn out and 
destroy all the Dutch and their Residents." In April, 1811, Raffles 
again urged the Sultan on, and sent him 80 muskets with ammunition, 
and on 14th September following, when the Sultan received the 
first news of the conquest of Java by the English, he overpowered the 
Dutch fort by stratagem, and murdered the whole garrison of 24 Euro- 
peans and 63 Javanese. 

But the Sultan wished now to remain independent. He refused 
to recognise the British Government as successor to the Dutch. 
Raffles then sent Gillespie with a force to Palembang, and the capital 
was taken without any serious opposition. The Sultan, Machmoed 
Badar Oedin, fled to the interior, and his brother, Achmed Nadjam 
Oedin, was installed in his place by the English. He ceded Banca 
and Billiton and the adjacent islands, in full possession to them by 
treaty of 17th May, 1812. On the 13th July, 1813 Badar again 
ascended the throne with the sanction of the Resident, and after 
obtaining pardon, offered a war indemnity of 400,000 Spanish dollars, 
and to ratify the cession of Banca and Billiton, and further to 
co-operate in making a road from Palembang to Bencoolen, or from 
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Palembang to the Lampongs ; but Raffles refused to accept this, and 
Nad jam was reinstated on the throne. Badar' s means and influence, 
however, continued to thwart him. He surpassed his brother in 
firmness of character, in sagacity, and in judgment. The fire con- 
tinued to smoulder under the ashes. 

In November, 1816, a Hollander was again appointed as Resident 
at Palembang, and he, a Mr. Heynis, soon saw that it was necessary 
to put an end to the constrained relation. He considered that the 
best means was to take possession of the Lampongs, and put Badar 
there as ruler. He was shortly after recalled and provisionally suc- 
ceeded by a Commission consisting of the Finance Councillors 
Coop-a-groen andDu Puy, and four months later (27th October, 1817), 
Dr. Muntinghe was charged with the administration of Palembang and 
Banca, with the title of Commissioner, and Mr. M. P. Smissaert 
was appointed Inspector-General of the tin mines in Banca and 
Billiton. 

Mr. Muntinghe left with instructions to leave the two Sultans 
individually, by agreement, such a portion of their territory as would 
suffice for the expenses of their court, and to compel them to entirely 
cede to Government the other portion. He arrived at Palembang on 
the 4th June, and Badar, well knowing that having his foot once more 
in the stirrup, he with his retinue would get along further, signed 
the required agreement on 21st July. But Nad jam had to be 
compelled to accede to the concession. He at first declared that he 
would rather die than accept the proposals made him ; but he was 
threatened with other measures, and it was demanded of him that he 
should declare himself within 24 hours ; and for this reason alone, and 
from pressing necessity, he also signed on 23rd June, hoping that 
his friends, the English, would restore him all his rights. 

The English were not long in coining. On the 4th July, Capt. 
Salmond appeared with a military force before the capital, and the 
British flag was hoisted at Nad jam's hraton. But Muntinghe was 
equal to the rising difficulties. When Salmond refused to comply 
with the demands made, he was taken outside the hraton at night by 
the military guard, his men, 25 sepoys, were disarmed, and a brig 
took them all to Batavia, whence they reached Bencoolen a short 
time after. And when it appeared that Salmond's escort was only a 
van -guard of about 200 men who had, in the meantime, marched up 
to the Rawas districts, Muntinghe proceeded on the 13th July with 
some military and with Badar' s and the Siak Rajah's auxiliary troops, 
up the Moesi to force the English back. But on his arrival they had 
already retreated to Bencoolen. 
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To give the inhabitants a favourable opinion of the Netherlanda 
Government, Muntinghe continued his march up to the boundary. In 
August he had returned to the capital. 

Nadjam and his men were, on acount of their disloyalty, con- 
sidered totally unfit to maintain the equilibrium between the native 
forces. Badar proved himself more and more of greater value, Nad- 
jam, being under strict observation, retired to a part of his kraton, 
and Muntinghe was compelled to put the territory assigned to him in 
charge of Badar ; and when the English again appeared in Palem- 
bang territory — they had already advanced as far as Oedjong-Panas — 
Nadjam and his sons were put on board ship on 30th October, 1818, 
and sent to Batavia. 

In December an expedition was sent against the English, who 
retired slowly; but Badar gave us a lot of trouble. Arriving at 
Moeara Bliti on the 15th February, 1819, with 191 men, Muntinghe 
made roads, and tried to draw the people towards him. On the 19th 
March he proceeded to Oedjong-Panas and Kesambi, taking possession 
of Redjang, and intended to establish a post at Poeloe Gela on the 
confines of Bencoolen, but our troops were attacked on the way by 
gang of Malays, instigated by Badar ; and another gang stationed 
themselves near Moeara Rawas to cut off our return to Palembang. 
Muntinghe now saw himself compelled to leave the interior, and on 
the 17th May to force his way through Moeara Rawas, and when 
on the 20th he arrived at Palembang, he was positively certain that 
Badar only waited for a fit moment to throw off the mask, although 
he continued to offer assurances of his good- will. That moment soon 
arrived. Hostilities broke out on 12th June, and although Mun- 
tinghe could dispose of a force of about 500 men, besides the crew of 
the corvettes Eendracht and Ajax, he decided, on account of ammuni- 
tion and provisions, and in accordance with the suggestions of the 
commanders of the land and naval forces (Major Tierlam and Capt.- 
Lieut. Bakker) to evacuate the capital. The embark ment took place 
on 15th June, the enemy opened a heavy fire, and when a portion 
of the troops was on board, they attacked the rest with cold steel. 
We had to leave behind two guns and the greatest part of our 
baggage. 

The author quite agrees with Mr. Reynst, who was Resident of 
Palembang some years after, that our Government had been the sport 
of the man who, after the murder of 1811, should have forfeited all 
confidence. 

It is inconceivable how Muntinghe could have remained months 
together in the interior, instead of personally and incessantly watching 
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Badar. It is evident that even be who had formerly given so many 
proofs of his foresight, had become entangled in the toils of intrigues, 
cunning and treachery set by Badar and his people. 

It was decided, as we know, to send an expedition in July, 1819, 
under Rear Admiral Wolterbeek, which, however, had to return 
fruitless in October ; but a second one, under General Dekock, ended 
in the fall of Palembang and the submission of Badar. After the 
return of the first expedition, they restricted themselves to the block- 
ade of the Moesi River, which caused *' a great want " of sundry 
necessaries of life in 1821, during the second expedition. 

Badar, together with his son, was deported to the fort on the 
island of Ternate, where he remained a state prisoner, with a monthly 
pay of fSOO, until 26th November, 1852, when he died. 

" As usual," Mr. Kielstra says, " it can here also be said that the 
Government treated their fallen enemy magnanimously." But we, 
(Indische Gids) are little prepossessed with such " magnanimity " to- 
wards one who was a treacherous murderer. A little more generosity 
towards the peaceable population, deserves, in our opinion, by far the 
preference. We, however, on the other hand, think that the Government 
acted wisely in relinquishing the idea of a direct administration of 
Palembang, well knowing that the people "could be the more efficiently 
trained in a better direction under their own form of Government 
modified by the moderate, but certain influence of European authority." 

Nadjam had during his stay in Java repeatedly expressed contri- 
tion ; and great inclination was felt to restore him to favour, especially 
as the Government wished to avail themselves of his political influences; 
but he would, as Sultan, have been as little a match now for the 
intrigues of his opponents as before. The Government wished to 
have the latter' s son appointed as such, he not having taken any part 
in the late disturbances, and his gentle disposition being universally 
praised ; they would honour Nadjam with the title of Soesoehoenan. 
A meeting of the Supreme Government was held at Buitenzorg, on 
20th April, 1821, on which occasion Nadjam begged for, and was grant- 
ed pardon, aud an agreement was entered upon with his son, by which, 
among other matters, it was settled that the latter should govern, and 
his father should retire into seclusion, and that the Government should 
collect the import and export duties, the farms and other impositions 
to reimburse themselves for the up-keep of the establishment, and that 
all revenues from the products of the soil, should go to the Sultan. 

Lieut-Col. Ridder Keer arrived on 12th July, 1821, as Acting 
Resident and Military Commandant of Palembang, and four days 
after the Soesoehoenan and the Sultan were installed in great state. 
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It soon appeared, however, that the expectations of good results 
from the new arrangement, were illusory. Reports of disorder and 
anarchy were rife, and when in October, 1821, van Sevenhoven, who 
had as Resident of Cheribon given the most convincing proofs of his 
fitness to mix with native chiefs and people, was sent to Palembang as 
Commissioner, he saw that the Sultan had extremely little influence ; 
that the subordinate chiefs outrageously abused their authority ; that 
the Sultan did not do his dutv, and that he had not even sufficient 
means to provide for his relatives. 

Van Sevenhoven arrived at the conviction that " an immediate 
interference of the Netherlands Government " was desirable especially 
in the interior ; and also an immediate co-operation for the collection 
of the revenues of the country ; and when he had informed his Gov- 
ernment of it, the officials J. C. Reynst and J. Kruseman were attached 
to him for the purpose of instituting an investigation of the revenues 
that could be expected for the Treasury and for the Royal Family. 
A few months after the inspection, van Sevenhoven, on the 9th October, 
1822, contracted a provisional arrangement with the Sultan, by which 
the latter declared himself unable to fulfil his duties, especially those 
connected with the advancement of prosperity by means of free culti- 
vation and trade ; and that in order to provide for the same, he ceded 
to Government the entire revenue of his country, and the latter 
engaged to provide him with means to live up to his position, and 
further to indemnify the chiefs for the districts and villages that had 
been given them during the Sultan's rule. 

When the Netherlands India Government hesitated to ratify such 
extensive measures, and desired more details of the true state of affairs 
in Palembang, van Sevenhoven proceeded to Batavia in May 1823, and 
after hearing the information he supplied, they decided, on 3rd July, 
that another contract should be made on the basis of the provisional 
one of 9th October, 1822. 

Returning to Palembang in the commencement of August, Seven- 
hoven agreed on 18th of that month to allow the Sultan an income of 
one thousand Spanish dollars, and as soon as the revenues of the country 
admitted, 500 more ; that a fixed income would also be paid such of 
the chiefs that had a right to it ; that, on the other hand, the Sultan 
should not only cede all revenues assigned by treaty of 1821, but also 
"the entire sovereignty of the kingdom of Palembang, with all attributes 
appertaining to the highest authority.' ' On the day the convention 
was signed and sealed in the kraton, it was announced to the people, 
with the assurance among others, as de Waal says, " which provoked 
the mass of the native chiefs against us," that the people were no longer 
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abandoned to bad priais, djenangs, or mantris ; that the time was past 
when "the people of Palembang were left to their arbitrary dealings, 
and the rajah could, with impunity, allow his people to be oppressed." 

The chiefs were thus insulted, and for their authority, their in- 
fluence and the revenues of which they had been deprived, they received a 
monthly stipend of from 8 to 10 guilders. According to De Sturler, who 
was at Palembang at the time, the Sultan was more than once rebuked 
" in an angry tone." Add to this, the intrigues of Badar's followers ! 

Van Sevenhoven resigned the administration to Reynst, and, at 
first, matters seemed perfectly tranquil ; but already in the first 
months of 1824, a passive resistance was encountered on the part of 
the il more remote inhabitants of the interior " in the payment of the 
landrent, and in October 1824, Resident Reynst had to report that 
some rebels were inciting the people in the district of Rawas, and 
that they were instigated by the chiefs. 

On the 21st November, 1824, it was discovered that 20 soldiers had 
been poisoned, and when the Resident sent out some persons to secure 
the man that was charged with the crime, and who was one of the 
Sultan's people, they were arrested and handcuffed by the Sultan's 
orders, and the reports that the latter intended an attack on the 
garrison that night, were in the meanwhile confirmed. At the time 
announced, 4 o'clock in the morning, the signal for the attack was 
given, but the assailants were received by our troops with loaded 
guns ; and notwithstanding that the Sultan's people fought with all 
coutempt of death, the attack ended in their complete defeat. We 
had 23 wounded, of whom 4 were officers. The following morning the 
persons that had been seized by the Sultan, returned with his and 
the Soesoehoenan's request for pardon, and with the assurance that 
they were both prepared to submit entirely. The Resident replied 
with the proposal that they should both voluntarily embark on board 
ship to be taken to Batavia. They accepted the same ; but only 
the 8oe8oehoenan made his appearance and embarked on 24th 
November ; the Sultan fled to the interior with 30 of his men. The 
Soesoehoenan died at Batavia on 22nd February, 1825, of a disease from 
which he had been suffering a long time. The Sultan, who found but 
few partisans in the interior, submitted on 9th August, 1825, on 
condition that his life should be spared, and died in 1844 in the 
Residency of Menado. 

Palembang has since been governed directly by the Dutch 
Government, without the interference of Sultans, and is at the present 
moment a country where prosperity is gradually increasing, and with 
a quiet and contented population. 



THE BATTAKS:* 

Their Peculiarities, Manners and Customs. 




HERE are two powerful tribes of the Battaks on the Bast 
Coast of Sumatra, namely, the Karau and the Timor ; and 
in the independent territory on the West Coast, are the 
Toba and the Pak-pak Battaks. There is little difference between the 
customs and habits of the tribes on the East Coast, and those of their 
congeneric neighbours. In the Dolok country — the more northerly 
situated parts of which are still very little known — the supreme 
authority seems to be mostly vested in Rayah Rondahain, the chief of 
the Rayah Battaks, living beyond the districts of Batu Bahra, Padang 
and Bedagei. The Karau countries are politically a series of con- 
federacies (urong), but weakly connected, as the chief of the urong 
is not more powerful than his colleagues. This is often seen in differ- 
ences with other urongs, when it not seldom happens that the 
members do not unite, but refrain from joining in the fight through 
bribery, or owing to relationships. The state of things in the separate 
kampongs is in still greater disorder. The natural consequence of this 
is constant skirmishes which, however, are seldom of a sanguinary 
nature. Notwithstanding that the social relations there are not 
pleasant, the Karaus show little inclination to put themselves under 
Dutch rule, because the lot of the subjected Battaks does not seem 
very enviable to them, owing to our rule being confounded by the 
Dusun Battaks with the weak and unwise one of the Malay Datus. 
They further find our system of punishment unjust, because contrary 
to their Jidda t, as the order which we try to maintain in the dusun 
prevents them from giving vent to their favourite pastime, namely, 
fighting. Although the Karaus recognise bondage (jpanddingschap) 
they can never be made slaves. They are prohibited from marrying 
in their margas (districts). They are lazy, headstrong and addicted to 



* I am indebted for the greater part of these extracts to the Indische Gids 
of 1890 and 1891, Leyden, E. Y. Brill ; London, Trubner & Co.— Translator. 
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cock-fighting. The marital ties are not very irksome. Although a 
man may kill his wife on discovering her infidelity, this does not at 
all prevent her from carrying on other amatory connections. Levirate 
marriages also exist amongst them, but are not of frequent occur- 
rence.* 

There is no punishment for false coining and the mutilation of 
legal coin, for the simple reason that coin was formerly unknown to 
them. Nor is perjury punishable, as they look upon it as a sin com- 
mitted against G-od, and they, therefore, leave it to the Supreme Being 
to punish the guilty. Nor has the hddat any punishment for abetting 
prisoners to escape, their keepers alone being responsible for their 
custody.f 

As amongst other races in Indonesia, the tiger is highly revered 
by the Battaks, who believe it to be the carrier of the soul. They say, 
if they kill a tiger they may possibly offer violence to the soul of 
some deceased person existing in it. It is, therefore, seldom that 
they kill one, unless motives of revenge demand it ; the rule with them 
being an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth ; or, as they express them- 
selves, "he who owes gold must pay in gold; he who owes breath 
(life) must pay with breath. ,, Nor can the tiger be attacked without 
some ceremony ; only weapons that have proved themselves able to 
kill, can be used for the purpose. The Battaks do not, however, 
expose themselves, but prefer to put up a screen before them. The 
tiger being killed, it is taken to the hampong (village), where they 
burn its whiskers to prevent their being used to poison people 
with. They then place offerings before the carcass ; the sibaso (priest) 
burns incense over it, and prays to the soul inhabiting it, to leave 
this envelope, and enter into the incense vat. When he reckons that this 
has been complied with, he explains to the spirits the reason why the 
tiger was killed, and, in order that the people may remain free from 
the anger of the spirit that lived in the tiger, he begs them to inform 
that spirit that the tiger was not killed without a reason. This 
spirit, it seems, then ascends to heaven. A dance round the dead 
body of the tiger is commenced, and lasts as long as the dancers can 
keep it up ; after which the animal is skinned and buried, with the 
exception of its bristles, nails, entrails and fangs. The first three 
articles are kept for amulets, the fangs become the property of the 
sibaso, and the skin of the tail is used to cover the sheath of some 
chiefs weapon. J 

* C. J. Westenbebg. " Nota over de onafhankelijke Batak Landen." 
f Oh. E. P. van Kekckhoff. Rechtspraah volgens de h&dat. 
X W. D. Heldeeman. De tijger en het bijgeloof der Batak*. 
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The Battak is extremely superstitious. He attributes all the 
misfortunes of his life to the vengeance of evil spirits, and he greatly 
fears the consequences of what, in his and the datus' (priests') opinion , 
are bad signs, dreams, etc. Although blest with sound sense, which 
shows itself when he brings some case or other forward that concerns 
him personally or the member of his family, yet be will act stupidly 
and ignorantly in other things. He is lazy and sluggish, and does 
no more work than is necessary for the sustenance of self and family. 
He leaves it to the women, whom he treats very well otherwise, to do 
all the daily work, and prefers to discuss, examine into and decide 
perkaras, the whole day long. He is also most headstrong and dis- 
trustful, but if he has once understood the utility of anything, he is 
perfectly willing to renounce his habits and ideas. The Battaks were 
formerly very averse to calling in the medical assistance of the 
Health Officer residing at Taroentang, notwithstanding his constantly 
urgiug them to apply to him when necessary. At last some complied 
gradually, and these had scarcely experienced the good results, when 
the number of applicants for medical aid increased daily. In 1888 
the number was already so large that there were daily, on an average, 
seventy Battaks, women as well as men, on the sick list ; and even 
sick pigs and horses were now and then brought for treatment.* 

The Battak countries, so far as we know them, are the very 
opposite to being rich in vegetation. In the Toba districts the 
mountains are even sparsely wooded, f 

Freiherr von Brenner Feisach mentions having met a Pak-pak 
chief at the house of the Eajah at Pengambatang, who was a regular 
cannibal, and who bad, together with his suite, eaten eleven Chinamen 
during the previous six months. The choice bits were the cheeks, 
ears and thumbs. The Battaks of Samosir, he says, were attacked by 
Achinese during his stay there. The latter were repulsed, with the 
loss of one killed ; this man was immediately devoured. J 

The Battak hutas (M. kota = fort ; town) are all rectangular or 
square, and are surrounded by a deep moat with high ramparts on 
which is planted bambu duree (the prickly bamboo) for protection 
against theft, &c, and against the high winds that prevail especially 
on the high plains. § 



* HippoPiKii. De verbetering der paardenrassen ojp Sumatra. {Indische 
Oids.) 

f Kielstea. Kolonisatie in de Oott. 
% Freiherr von Brenner Feisach. 
§ Hippopiel. (Indische Gids.) 
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With regard to the prospects of any success in converting these 
people, Mr. Westenberg, a Dutch Government official, specially ap- 
pointed for Battak affairs, lately wrote the following to the Royal 
Geographical Society : — " I must very much doubt whether missionary 
labour in the Battak country will ever bear fruit and, least of all, 
lasting fruit. Not that the Battak is very much attached to his 
heathen notions ; for, although very superstitious, he is free from all 
fanaticism ; but a transition to Christianity would be coupled with a 
renunciation of all his traditions, from which he is certain to shrink 
as long as no material or political stimulus assists the labour of the 
missionary Whether an initial success of the mission would, in the 
long run, prove to the interest of our position in these parts, is still 
very doubtful. On the West Coast of Sumatra, at least, it has often 
appeared that becoming a Christian was often not much more than a 
pom asinorum along which the Battaks glided from heathenism to 
Mahomedanism. And no wonder, when we take into consideration 
how very much less the precepts of the Koran on several main points, 
clash with the Battak ideas, than is the case with the ordinances of 
the Bible. And for the Government, who has no greater enemy than 
the fanaticism of the Moslem, it is, certainly, very much more 
desireable to have to do with mere heathens, than with a population 
of manv Mahomedans, and few Christian s." 
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THE BATTAK AND HIS HORSE.* 




HE Battak breed of ponies has its home and cradle in the 
Battak countries which may be taken to extend round 
Lake Toba, on the north up to the G-ayoe country ; on the 
south as far as Rau ; and bounded on the east and west by the low 
lands along the sea coast. 

Both stallions and mares are generally very elegantly built, with 
a small but well proportioned figure. There are, naturally, deviations 
in no small degree from the general type, but really defective animals 
are not met with. We should especially be careful not to judge of 
the breed from the few in the possession of private individuals in Java 
and Sumatra. Many of the so-called Battak ponies have never seen 
the Battak country, and are generally small animals from the uplands. 
Especially when these ponies are black, or of a mouse colour, they are 
sold by horse dealers for real Battak ponies. Many people in Java 
and Sumatra think that the usual colour of Battak ponies is black, or 
a mouse colour. Nothing is further from the truth. There are ani- 
mals of all colours ; black, brown, sorrel and piebald. Greys are rare, 
and the so-called Isabels (cream with eel-stripe, white mane and tail) 
are nowhere found. The Battak can obsolutely not judge of the 
more or less physical or moral strength of his horses, because he 
seldom mounts them, and never uses them either for burden or for 
draught. He leaves his animals to their fate, until the time arrives 
when they can be turned into money. 

The Battak mare is generally very beautifully shaped ; she has 
a well formed long body, generally a straight head, or a semi-ram's 
head, but never a whole one ; good connection between head and neck, 
normal ears, fiery and often flashing eyes, wide nostrils, a very broad 
chest, very fine straight fore-legs, generally good high hoofs, a good 
crupper, with well-shaped hind-legs and heavy round hind quarters, 
with a high-implanted tail. The deviations of this normally exceed- 
ingly handsome horse are, mares with stout, short neck, broad jaws, and 

•HippOfikl. De v$rbetering der paardenrassen op Sumatra. (Indische Q-i&s.) 
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a somewhat hanging crupper, with low implanted tail ; or, mares with 
bow legs. There is also a large number of knock-kneed mares. This 
last deviation in the condition of the hind legs, is especially found in 
old mares. It is possibly owing to the process of suckling their young, 
as the spring joints of the mothers then bend inwards. 

First Lieutenant of Artillery, J. Doyer, who, during his residence 
in the Battak countries from 1882 to 1887, made a special study of 
the Battak ponies, and who took an unusual amount of trouble to 
collect and classify all data on the subject, found that the average height 
of Battak mares, measured from the withers, must be put down at 
1.19 to 1.20 metres. This is the result of the measurement of 216 
mares from different parts of the country; which measurement 
was, for accuracy sake, repeated three times. The greatest height 
was 1.24 metres. According to reports brought in by Battaks who 
often visit the inhabitants of the countries situate on the western 
boundary of Silindoeng and Toba for trade, many mares are met with 
there taller than those in the Government districts. To judge from 
the great similarity of these reports, they are very reliable. Very 
large mares are found, especially in the district of Dolok Sanggoel. 
Like the Battaks in the Government countries, those in the afore- 
named district do not export their mares, so that the reports could, 
not, for the present, be controlled. The Battak mares are very pro- 
lific ; which is evident from the immense number of foals that run 
about perfectly free. More mares are born than stallions ; Battak 
stallions are, as regards shape, similar to the normal type of mares, 
already described. We find the same deviations in them as in the 
females. Some stallions have, besides, a very strong heavy forehand, 
but thin small hind quarters. This is a certain sign of the deteriora- 
tion of the breed. The result of the measuring by Lieut. J. Doyer, was 

an average of 1.18 metres from the withers ; thus less than the mares. 

########### 

Black horses are most liked by the Battaks. They think horses 
of this colour very strong and docile ; and, consequently, they repre- 
sent a great value. This colour appears in three very plainly 
perceptible principal shades, namely, fallow, almost grey black, fallow- 
black, and black. Although brown appears in several shades, the 
Battaks only recognise two, namely, chestnut and bay ; horses of these 
shades are much in demand, and are said to be as strong as the black 
ones. The mouse-coloured, the Battaks will tell you, are strong, but 
always wild. They are distinguished by three sorts, namely : mouse- 
coloured without eel-stripe, light mouse-coloured with eel-stripe, and 
the same with fore and hind legs striped like a zebra's. Whilst the 
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sorrels in Europe appear in several shades, the Battak ponies have 
only one, namely, dark sorrel. Contrary to their fellows in Europe, 
they are, the Battaks say, always docile and willing. Creams appear 
in the yellow and bran shades, with dark brown manes and tails, with 
slightly perceptible eel-stripe. With the exception of the Hoda Singar- 
mangaradja (of which, later,) there are no white nor grey animals, 
although they must have existed formerly ; there are small, large, 
half-grey, branched and spread blazes, with half, small, broad, spread 
and streaked ones, with a white mouth, or a white upper or lower lip, 
and even with a white head and an otherwise plain, or a coloured coat. 
Large numbers of spotted and speckled ponies are met with, and it is 
to be deplored that these animals are annually, yea, monthly increasing 
in number, as a consequence of iu judicious pairing. 

So far as the Battak ponies have been used for the saddle, or as 
draught horses, they have shown good qualities coupled with a fiery 
temperament. Many stallions, however, will rear and paw with their 
hoofs, the result of early and frequent covering, and also of the horse- 
fights especially customary in Toba. The chiefs often bring their stal- 
lions to the large markets of that district to let them fight. They are 
put before each other, and their owners urge them on. If they cannot 
be induced to fight, a fiery mare is brought in between them, when a 
furious battle ensues. Heavy betting naturally accompanies these 
horse fights. 

As in other part of the Archipelago, the Battaks also believe in 
pusorans (blazes) called usirans in Java. As they are very reserved 
on this subject, little can be learnt about it. The following particulars 
may, however, be accepted as pretty correct. A horse is a lucky one if 
one or more pusorans are spread about the different parts of the body, 
as follows : — 

1. One pusoran on each side of the chest at the same height, 

above the fore-legs. 

2. One pu8oran only on each hind-leg. 

3. One or more pusorans between the eyes. 

If there are pusorans above the eyes, the animals are shy and 
easily frightened ; but if they have others besides elsewhere, then 
they are much liked. A horse is considered to bring bad luck, if it 
has one pusoran about the throat, or only on one side of his hind-legs. 

The eminently noble, handsome and good Battak breed, which 
certainly ranks first among the many good East Indian breeds, has, it 
is sad, but true, to say, retrograded with giant strides in late years, 
partly from poor breeding ability, and partly through the extreme 
avidity of the people. That this is the case appears from the well- 
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known fact that tall, well-built stallions and mares did formerly 
exist in the Battak country, as is proved by still existing tolerably 
tall mares, and the few remaining high stallions. The build of 
the still existing breed proves that they must have decended from 
a large sized generation that existed formerly ; and even if this fact 
were not known, the unobstructed, injudicious export of stallions 
under 4 years, must inevitably have caused a deterioration of the 
breed in the long run. Where powerful, well developed sires are 
wanting, and the propogation is left to individuals that have not 
reached maturity, the breed must inevitably be ruined. This decline 
is greatly to be attributed to the little affection that a Battak cherishes 
for his horses, coupled with the not very brilliant position they hold 
in Battak society. In their legends, and in their interesting relation 
of the Creation, the Battaks have given no place to the horse ; it 
stands far behind the buffalo in everything, which animal plays an 
important part in all their festivities, weddings, deaths, etc. The 
Battak people, it is known, took up a very isolated position with 
regard to the other Sumatran tribes ; communication with the outside 
world was unimportant, and as to exports and imports of any signifi- 
cance they were quite out of the question. It was only after the 
descent of the Padries, the arrival of the missionaries, and the esta- 
blishment of Dutch rule, that any notice was taken of the great value, 
the beauty and the high qualities of the Battak breed. The export 
increased and was not obstructed by any enactments, and, actuated 
by greed, the Battak soon saw a source of quick increase of capital in 
the sale of his horses. He has always neglected the care of his ani- 
mals, as he considers it only loss of time and of money. Propogation 
was left to Nature, and everything, it was said, went on well in care 
of the Tuan Dibata (the godhead) without his (the Battak) having 
to trouble himself about it. In his constant wars, the horse was of 
no use to him ; it caused him a great deal of trouble on his excursions, 
and rendered him no service. His country, plentifully intersected by 
extraordinarily deep ravines, was more easily and more expeditiously 
crossed on foot. No priest had arisen to show him the great useful- 
ness of the horse ; and there had been no influential chiefs who had 
felt desirous of being surrounded by many followers and horses. All 
this, however, changed regularly, but yet pretty quickly. 

Nothing is known with certainty of the origin, spread, trade in, 
and export of Battak horses in former days. Stallions and mares 
were seldom exported ; they were only traded with among the people, 
or formed a portion of the dowry at the celebration of marriages. 
The maximum value of a mare was from. 30 to 35 ringgits. In the 
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Battak country, the current money is the ringgit marijam (pillar 
dollar) which was, lately, worth /2.20 ; in 1869, it was worth /2.75. 
No more was paid for a good tall horse than about 70 ringgits. An 
exception has always been made with one breed of stallions, namely, 
with the Hoda Singamangaradja (hoda horse). This animal is a milk- 
white stallion, called by theBattaks hapas pili (picked cotton), with a 
white mane and a white tail, white hoofs, rose-coloured lips and eyelids, 
and, generally, with blue or brown eyes, which are sometimes streaked 
with white. They might be called albinos, as the same variety is also 
known among human beings as such, and as whitelings, blafards, 
white negroes and white Moors. There is a Battak notion that 
Singamangaradja — their principal heathen priest-prince — and his 
nearest relations, should always possess this sort of horse. At their 
festivities, and when bringing their yearly tribute, these horses were 
presented to him as hormat (homage). Other folks were not allowed 
to mount them, and they were often valued at from 400 to 500 ring- 
gits. As Singamangaradja has been more and more supplanted by 
the introduction and establishment of Dutch rule, and the people 
begin to doubt his reputed supernatural powers, these horses have 
also declined in value ; and they now stand, in this respect, on a par 
with other stallions. Nor do they at all excel by an extraordinary 
fine build. They look fatter than other stallions, but are not 
stronger. They are, however, said to be very quiet. In 1888 such 
a horse was in the possession of Raja Pontas, a Christian chief of 
Silindoeng. It was 4 years old, and measured 1.21 metres, and was 
worth, according to the owner, 160 ringgits. This was, no doubt, an 
exaggeration. 

After the incursion of the Padries * who stole hundreds of horses 
on their predatory expeditions — and the arrival of the missionaries, 
some 28 years ago, the trade in horses and the exportation to Siboga, 
Sipirik and Padang Sidempoean, became brisker. After the estab- 
lishment of Dutch rule in Silindoeng and Toba, it increased annually. 
The practical and covetous Battak, seeing that his horses were of 
more value beyond the boundary than in his own country, even export- 
ed two and three-year-olds. This is the principal cause of the great 
decline of the Battak breed of horses. 

The remaining mares were covered by stallions of imperfect 
development and these, scarcely weaned, as it were, from their dams, 
became the sires of the present generation. 

* A tribe in the highlands of Padang, that gave the Dutch much trouble 
from 1822 to 1832, at which latter period they were eventually subdued. 
Translator. 
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Until about 4 years ago, the Battaks were quite free to export 
their stallions of any age, beyond the boundary of the Government 
territory. The Civil Administration then introduced the following 
prohibition : '• Stallions that have not yet any tusks, may not be 
taken beyond the boundary of the subdivisions Silindoeng and Toba. 
Transgressors of this enactment will be mulcted in a fine of from 
10 to 20 ringgits." The result of this excellent measure is that the 
export of stallions under 4 years, has discontinued, so that the mares 
ean now be covered by stallions of, at least, 3 to 4 years old ; and the 
wilful complete extermination of the breed is thereby prevented. The 
measure is, however, not decisive, for it does not prevent 2 and 3 
year-olds from having a share in the propagation. As long as this 
takes place, and full grown stallions are not exclusively used, there 
can be no improvement of the breed. The prohibition of export is 
strictly enforced. No stallion is exported before the Controller has 
first personally convinced himself of his age. If the animal has cut 
his molars, the owner receives a passport signed by said official, which 
must be countersigned on arrival at Siboga, Sipirik, or Padang by 
the Civil official there. Nevertheless, stallions under 4 years old are 
still exported from Toba to the eastern boundaries ; and once there 
all control ends. Little can be said with certainty of the export to 
Deli from the countries north and east of Lake Toba. It is, however, 
known that Battak ponies are exported to that district, and also to 
Singapore. The export of stallions to Asahan is very small, because 
to arrive there, they have to be taken through the independent 
country of Oeloean, where the chiefs of the several hutas would black- 
mail the owners. The inhabitants of the subdivisions of Toba can, 
therefore, export their horses cheaper and safer across the southern 
frontier of the subdivision of Silindoeng. The export to the western 
countries is, from the nature of the case, of little importance ; the 
number of horses, namely, at Saidnihuta, Dolok Sanggoel, Huta Paon, 
Parsinguran, etc., is, in comparison with that in the sub-division of 
Silindoeng and Toba, so great that the import certainly exceeds the 
export. That to the eastern boundary of the sub-division of Toba is 
of no importance. Both stallions and mares are exported to the 
country of Bonan Dolok, situate on the south-western foot of the 
Batoe na Djagar, as the people there principally eat horse flesh. 
Otherwise mares are almost never exported. A Battak does not 
generally sell his mares, because in doing so, he would dispose of 
the means of easily and cheaply increasing his capital. No stallions 
nor mares are imported from the Padang Highlands, but from the 
countries lying on the western frontier of Silindoeng and Toba, and 
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from Si G-oempar, about 5 miles in a northeastern direction from 
Lagoe Boti. The importation from other places is very small, and 
must be considered more as a transit, because the animals that are 
imported are, as a rule, soon sent on to Siboga, Sipirik and Pad an g 
Sidempoean. The horse trade in the G-overnment districts is limited 
to stallions under 4 years old, and to mares of all ages. There are 
fewer mares sold than stallions, but they are much bartered for stal- 
lions, or for other mares, with, or without, an additional number of 
ringgits. Four-year-old stallions are exported by Battaks personally, 
or sold to horse-dealers from elsewhere. The price of mares is from 
30 to 80 ringgits. That of stallions varies, and depends on the age, 
colour and general build of the animal, and also whether he carries 
his tail proudly, and has good or bad pusorans. As long as a stallion 
has no molars yet, he is of little value ; but as soon as these can be 
so felt that their cutting may be shortly expected, the prices rise con- 
siderably. The Battaks are not inferior to routined European horse- 
dealers in craftiness when driving a bargain. 

The stallions above 4 years old, are not cheap ; prices vary from 
50 to 150 ringgits, averaging 90 to 100 ringgits. 

We may accept as a rule that a Battak will not part with his 
ponies of under four years old, unless compelled to do so to settle a 
debt, or to pay a sum of money to enable his sons to marry. 

Horses above four years old are mostly brought up and exported 
by hajees from Padang, Sidempoean, Sipirik or Siboga, or by some 
few Battak horse-dealers 

It is customary with the people for two, four, or eight parties to 
own a buffalo, horse, or other animal, in partnership, and for this 
system of possession different terms are in use, shares of 1/3, 1/5 or 
1/7 do not, or very seldom, exist, nor are there any terms for them. 
It is evident that, with the well-known habit of the Battaks to pick 
quarrels, and to investigate them, this system of proprietorship must 
often lead to so-called perkaras, which become particularly intricate 
when the joint possession is a mare, because they have made it a rule 
that when she foals, the several owners have a half, quarter, or eighth 
share in the colt or filly also. The distance at which the several 
owners may be living from each other not being any hindrance to this 
system of ownership, appears from the fact that folks at Silindoeng 
often own a half, quarter or eighth share of a horse at Lago Boti, 
Balige or elsewhere, and vice versa. 

The Battaks take no care of the breeding of horses, leaving it 
entirely to Nature. Horses of both sexes run free in the sawah (fields) 
or on the highlands, according to the season of the year. They follow 
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their own inclination and instinct, and there is no idea of j udicious 
pairing. As stallions of above four years are an exception, the 
Battak mares are covered by 2, 3 and 4 year-olds ; even those of only 
18 months old very often try to satisfy their passions. 

As little is cared for the food of the horses ; both sexes have to 
find it themselves by grazing. They generally leave the hulas about 
six in the morning, and are driven to the sawahs, or to the highlands, 
where they are left to their fate until six at night. Heavy rains, high 
winds, and hailstorms* cannot induce the owners to drive home their 
cattle. 

In the districts of Boetar, Naga Sariboe, Paranginan, and Lin- 
tongmi, Hoeta, which are situate near the western boundary of the 
Government territory, where, therefore, there is more danger of theft 
than in the other districts of our territory, every herd is watched by 
two or three persons, mostly boys of from 8 to 12 years old. These 
have to fetch back the runaways. At sunset, sometimes later, the 
horses are driven back to the hutas, and are stalled under the houses 
amongst buffaloes and pigs. The so-called stables are, however, dirty 
mud pools without any drain for the urine ; from which the dung is 
not removed before it is required to manure the fields with ; and 
which, in the colder parts, are completely closed by laths, bambuduree 
branches, etc., by which the free passage of air is much obstructed. 
In several hutas in the Paranginan country, there is not sufficient 
stabling under the houses for the great number of horses, and these 
are stalled in open kraals in the huta. The horses get no food during 
the night ; in fact they stand far behind the pigs in this respect, for 
the latter get regularly every evening about 6 o'clock a mixture of 
boiled ricewater, yam leaves and the leavings of the meals, which, as 
the Battaks are great gluttons, are, generally, very small. The 
Battaks being themselves very dirty in their own persons, it speaks of 
itself that there is seldom any currycombing, or bathing of their 
horses. The animals leave the hutas in the morning in the same condi- 
tion that they came in the night before, generally covered with mud 
and dung after having lain on the dirty ground of the stable during 
the night. The mares continue to roam about with the other horses 
all through their pregnancy, and it sometimes happens that the stal- 
lions give way to their sexual instinct and make no difference between 
mares in that condition or otherwise, and they get into furious fights 
with the first, sometimes causing the destruction in the womb of the 

* In 1887 and 1888, there were three heavy hailstorms in Tareontoeng ; 
some of the hailstones had a diameter of from 7 to 8 millimetres. 
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still immature foetus. It often happens that the foals are dropped 
in the fields, or on the highland ; and only when he is informed of it, 
does the owner proceed thither to fetch the foal to the huta. Dam 
and foal then remain for 8 days, sometimes a shorter period, in the 
stable, when grass is cut for the mare, and sometimes she gets a few 
boiled yams. The after-birth is buried, either in or outside the huta, 
and is not kept as something sacred, as other Indian peoples do. It 
is reckoned a bad omen when a foal is born at daytime : this should 

take place at night. 

♦ ♦#*#♦#♦### 

A peculiarity amongst the Battak horses are the so-called Hoda 
ni Dabata, or G-od's horses. These are horses blessed by the Datus. 
A Battak never sells such a horse, as he believes that in doing so he 
would be visited by much sickness and misfortune ; and for fear of 
the evil spirits and the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Datus, it 
is never sold. It is probably from this fact that many used to think, 
and still do think, that these horses are kept, and are preferred to 
others, for breeding purposes ; which is not the case. They are treated 
the same as the other horses, and are not superior to them. Not only 
stallions, but mares are also pronounced by the Datus to be hoda ni 
dabata. Before these horses receive the blessing, they are cleaned 
and bathed, and afterwards washed with water scented with the juice 
and peelings of the djeroek poeroet, Jcoenir, and with roekoe roeJcoe 
leaves. At their death, the head, mane and tail are kept as relics. 
The bazaar people at Taroentoeng, and some few chiefs, give their 
horses on their return from the fields at sunset, a mixture of poerik, 
yams and bran, and they build separate stables for them, which are, 
it is true, very primitive, but the horses are better housed in them 
than their mates in the hutas. This greater care does not arise from 
a greater love for the horses, but it is a natural consequence of the 
fact that the houses at the bazaar are not built on piles, and there is, 
therefore, no room for stabling ; and no pigs are kept at the bazaar. 

There is no hope of the least chance of improving the breed. 
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HE natives are generally well formed, and as far as I could 
see, they do not differ much from the Javanese physically. 
Their houses also are not very different from those of the 
Javanese in the Preanger Eegencies ; but they are mostly built above 
ground on piles. The Bajah was surrounded by a large number of 
persons, but none were seated on the ground ; the chiefs sat on one 
side, whilst all the others stood. Although the Mahomedan religion 
is generally professed by the natives here, there is in the kingdom of 
Bima, at the west end of the bay, a tribe of heathens, the Dongonians, 
all inhabitants of the district of Dongo. I could learn nothing certain 
of their institutions. The native governor said that they did not ac- 
knowledge a Supreme Being ; nor did they worship images ; but the 
Resident had learnt that they worshipped a Higher Being, whom they 
called Dewa, which would make us conclude that they are Brahmins. 
They are a mild sort of people ; but like the rest of the inhabitants, 
slow and indifferent. They live in districts and cultivate rice ; they 
eat pork, which, in fact, is their principal food, and also snakes and 
other creeping vermin. They often come to Bima to barter for all 
sorts of necessaries. Among other particulars regarding the people I 
learnt that they will not allow Europeans to visit their country. As 
often as the latter have attempted to do so, the chiefs have met them 
on the way, and begged them to return, because their arrival in the 
district would create a general rising among the inhabitants, who 
would look upon such a visit as a prognostication of a great calamity. 

* From Reinwardt's. Travels in the Indian Archipelago. 

Translator's note. I find that Zollinger give* a similar account of these 
people, in the 2nd volume of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, with this differ- 
ence ; he says that the estate of a deceased person is divided into equal parts 
amongst the living : the deceased, however, gets his share : all inflammable articles 
are burnt : the cattle are hilled : the rest goes with the dead to the grave. 
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At the death of a person, he is buried with all that he possessed 
during life, furniture, clothing, &c. But in 1815, during a famine, 
they dug up every thing in order to dispose of the articles. They do 
not wear any cloth on the head, but cover with leaves. They may not 
have any fire in their dwellings, and these places are always kept dark, 
because their institutions require them to preclude light from their 
houses from all sides. Nor may they use pillows nor bed linen. They 
are ruled by the Rajah of Bima. 




SOMETHING ABOUT SUMATRAN 
LITERATURE and HABITS.* 




'CCORDING to the natives there is existing, not only in 
Palembang but also in Koerintje and Indrapoera, a 
literature in Rentjong characters rich in pure Sanscrit 
words. Soetan Selim, the nephew of the Regent of Indrapoera and 
nephew, by marriage, of the Regent of Padang, is now occupied in col- 
lecting books in that character to translate them into Malay. 

The fine called Sakatilima, inflicted according to Menangkerbau 
custom for adultery and murder, is one third for the judge and two 
thirds for the aggressed party. 

The native gods on the west coast of Sumatra are the following : 
of the soil, Djoembalang ; of fire, Sikoelambei ; of the vegetable king- 
dom, Malunkerimoen and the goddess Roepiah Randeh ; of rice, the 
goddess Senan Seri or Bali Seri (the Grecian Ceres) ; of cock-fighting 
the goddess Temudei and her brothers Djoeara and Djoeandang ; of 
sickness, Matemoelas and Pengoeloe Balang ; of medical art, the 
seven brothers Gedombei. 

G-elamei, a favourite tit-bit, especially in the Agam village of Ga- 
doet, is a combination of sugar, rice, flour and coconut milk. It 
comes to market in a conical covering made of the sheath of the 
bamboo flower, and is put on table cut into oblong and triangular 
shapes. 




• From " Sumatra Courant." 



SIAK. 

SlAK IN 1862. 




(Translated from E. Netscher's Work.) 

; EARLY due south of Bengkalis the river of Siak 
discharges itself into Brouwer Straits. It is one of the 
largest rivers in Sumatra ; one of those natural high- 
ways of commerce that, when they are desolate and deserted, are a 
convincing proof of the bad management of the country through 
which they flow. The Siak Eiver is about half an English mile broad 
at the mouth. Some forty or forty four miles further up, before the 
chief town Siak, it is about 150 ells broad ; and about 90 miles from 
the entrance at Pekan Baroe, it is 80 ells broad. The depth is no- 
where less than 3 fathoms, and at the latter place it is even 8 to 10 
fathoms deep. The greatest depth is from 17 to 18 fathoms. Its 
bends are not very sharp, and owing to the breadth and depth of the 
river they are easily rounded. A trip up this river in a steamer 
would be a real recreation if the monotony of the low banks, especially 
until Siak is reached, did not cause a feeling of desertion and neglect 
to arise within us. Along the banks of such a river as that at Siak, 
we might have expected to have seen populous campongs, and on its 
waters a brisk navigation, for the surrounding country is rich in the 
great variety of production which supply the trade of Malacca and 
Singapore, and the soil is so fertile that it is eminently adapted for 
the cultivation of all sorts of tropical plants. But tyranny and bad 
government have unnerved and driven away the people. Thousands 
of them have emigrated to the Malay Peninsula, and the remaining 
few take care not to take the trouble that would feed the avarice of 
their indolent and spendthrift chiefs. 

With the exception of a few unimportant ladangs, and a solitary 
small sampan that moves along the banks, there is nothing to see but 
the dark green forest and a few birds that fly noiselessly from one 
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side of the river to the other. All is quiet and desolate, and the 
monotonous scene, that offers no variation any where, makes one 
involuntarily sad. This river, so excellently adapted for trade and 
industry, but which flows so completely deserted and solitarily, is an 
evident condemnation of the social condition of the country, to which 
it should bring wealth and prosperity. 

Let those who inveigh against Dutch influence on the native 
states of these countries only visit Siak, and they will be able to form 
a true idea of the result of a dissolute native government, and convince 
themselves of the incredible misery which it causes. Holland has had 
to bear bitter attacks from British merchants and statesmen, especi- 
ally as regards her influence on the east coast of Sumatra. Well then, 
they have in Siak a conspicuous example of what a native state can 
become when the curb of Dutch influence is not put on the addicted- 
ness to pillage, and on the unbridled passions of native chiefs. Siak 
has proved that such a state cannot continue to exist. It has been 
compelled by oppression and by exhaustion to crave Dutch protection. 
Holland has consented, but she has undertaken a very difficult task, 
for it is not easy to reanimate a depopulated country governed by 
selfish ignorant people, and to bring prosperity back to it. A very 
great deal of patience will be necessary. Many individual interests 
will have to yield to it, but it will be a splendid result when Siak will 
have reached that degree of prosperity which the adjoining Govern- 
ment lands on the west coast of Sumatra enjoy. 

Pekan Baroe means " new market." Although its splendour has 
greatly declined, it is the principal trading town in the interior of 
Siak. I found there some fifteen large and twenty small trading 
prows. Among the larger ones there were some of from 15 to 18 
coyans. The trade here is much less than it must have been formerly, 
because some of the chiefs in the interior avail themselves of the 
impotency of the government of Siak, to impose duties and taxes, 
which greatly obstruct the exportation of produce. 

The chief article of trade is rattan, which grows plentifully here, 
and is of excellent quality. There is also a little coffee, dammar 
and other gums. The imports consist principally of rice, salt and 
piecegoods. 

The campong which stretches itself along the right bank, bears 
every sign of having seen better days. The houses, about fifty in 
number, are large, but they are almost all in a most delapidated 
condition, and it is a wonder that some of them do not fall in with 
the least wind. The population is about 1,000 souls, amongst whom 
there are some Arabs, who have been able to secure the trade to 
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themselves, as their nationality is more respected than that of the 
people of the country. Not only the dwellings, but the inhabitants 
also distinguish themselves by their filthiness. The latter, however, 
look healthy, and there are a great number of children. 

The soil in the vicinity of Pekan Baroe is extremely fertile, and 
good tobacco is cultivated, although in small quantities, and with good 
management agriculture would certainly increase. There are some 
hills near Pekan Baroe where pepper was formerly grown, but the 
cultivation of that article has completely ceased. 




THE NATIVES OF THE HIGHLANDS OF 
PALEMBANG IN SUMATRA.* 




Kesam . 

marriages the "jujur," or purchase of the wife from her 
parents at very nigh prices, is also a custom here, but 
this institution acts less obstructively in Kesam tlian 
elsewhere, because marriages are contracted here on credit. The rule 
that the people of the villages that are under the jurisdiction of one 
and the same " soembai " or district, may not intermarry is a greater 
obstruction. The man is consequently always compelled to look for a 
wife in another district. The " Soembai- besar," as the most, populous 
tribe, consequently suffers the most from this extraordinary law. 
Some of the tribes have already ignored this law, but, generally, the 
people are reluctant to make any alteration in it ; the spirits of the 
ancestors might take it amiss. 

However little there is of importance in Kesam, this people possess 
an antiquity which we may not pass over unnoticed, as it is held in 
great reverence by them, and which also can serve as a standard of 
the intellectul development of the children of this country. In the 
village of Tebet namely, there is an old worn out knife called " sekin," 
which formerly belonged to the Pasoemah "poyang" (ancestor) Siding 
Brisi. This knife was brought by " poyang " Bala Sariboe, the first 
chief of Kesam, to their present country when the people migrated to 
it, and after his death it was preserved as a sacred relic. At their 
solemn rites the people swear by this relic, and if the oath sworn on this 
knife is not strictly adhered to, the culprit may be sure that he will 
be eaten up by a tiger. 



* From Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie. 
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At the annexation of Kesam by the Dutch Government, the oath of 
allegiance was sworn on this knife, and we may trust to its being kept. 
The chiefs have already at the breaking out of a fresh fued voluntarily 
done good service. 

Semendo. 

This tribe is a far more important one than the former : not so 
much on account of their possessing a more extensive tract of country 
as from an ethnological point of view, for the customs, habits and 
institutions of the Semendo people are widely different from those of 
the surrounding tribes, even from those of the Pasoemah people, to 
whom they owe their origin. They formerly inhabited the village of 
Perdipa in Pasoemah-leber, where they formed a separate caste on 
account of their peculiar usages and stricter principles, and stood in 
respect with their countrymen nearly in the same position as the Levites 
with the other Jews. They were therefore called "Djagat sembayang," 
or the tribe that prayed for all Pasoemah. There is an old prayer book 
preserved by them which was composed by one of their holy fore- 
fathers, Mas Panghoeloe. They also possess a small temple in even- 
village, in which prayers are offered up. 

There are still in their old country Perdipa, five families who, 
amidst the heathen Pasoemah people, faithfully observe the old rites 
of their " poyangs." We will see by and bye that these institutions 
are much stricter than those of any other people in the vicinity, and 
probably of all Sumatra. Their marriage laws, however, are milder 
than the obstructive " adat" of the " jujur." The migration to their 
present country was owing to want of suitable agricultural land, but 
also principally in order to escape from the eternal quarrels and fueds 
with their rude neighbours. One of the most important rules left 
them by their "poyangs" or ancestors is "murderers and incestuous 
persons shall be buried alive." Although this law shows their desire 
to prevent heineous crimes, our more enlightened natures must shud- 
der at such a horrible institution, especially when we think that the 
verdicts amongst a people who are still in a comparatively low degree 
of civilization cannot be given with such impartiality as this rigorous 
punishment should demand, and that the unfortunates that undergo 
such a sentence may be the victims of a misconception or even of 
partiality. The " bangoen," or payment of blood money for a mur- 
dered man is not in vogue in Semendo. They are so attached to the 
above administration of justic, or rather to the laws of their " poyangs/ y 
that a condemned man to whom the chance of escape is given, will not 
generally avail himself of it. This is, according to their ideas, quite 
natural, " for," they say, " the spirit of the ' poyang,' who gave the 
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law, so thoroughly dominates the culprit that all idea of escaping is 
removed from him." When a person has committed a murder and 
is condemned to be buried alive, he is invited by the whole village to a 
repast ; every family kills a fowl and entertains the condemned man. 
After this hospitality he is accompanied by the whole population to 
the outskirt of the village, and is buried alive in their presence. The 
only modification in this law is that, if there is a stranger in the 
vicinity he may buy the man, but must take him away ; he may in no 
case remain in the country ; incestuous persons have to undergo the 
same punishment. Another useful law is the prohibition of the use 
of opium, which prevents much evil amongst this people, and which they 
strictly obey. Cockfighting, that source of gambling, of great losses 
and quarrels, is also forbidden in Semendo. In the few cases that it 
does take place, a buffalo must first be killed as an expiatory for the 
" poyang" whose law is being transgressed. 

As in Pasoemah there are a number of slaves in Semendo, say 
about four hundred. They are not allowed to live in the villages, but 
must remain in the neighbouring " talangs." If they trade, or hire 
themselves out as day labourers, their earnings are their own ; but 
when they work in the field, the half of the harvest goes to the master. 
A slave may not wear gold ; the females, therefore, wear copper or 
silver ornaments. Some slave-owners have forty or fifty slaves. The 
men cost f90, the women flOO, each. Tbey may buy themselves free, 
but must then go and live in another village. If, however, they wish 
to remain, then a young buffalo must be killed, their owner paying 
one half of the cost of the animal. The master has arbitrary power 
over the life of the slave, and it has not seldom happened that 
runaway slaves have been buried alive. On the annexation of Semendo 
by the Dutch Government, slavery was allowed to continue provi- 
sionally by contract with the chiefs, in order not to clash too suddenly 
with their old customs, and not to cause the inhabitants any loss, 
but regulations were enacted by which the lot of the slave was much 
ameliorated, and his life was no longer in the hands of an arbitrary 
master. These regulations were as follows : — 

1. The slave-owner that kills a slave shall be tried for murder. 

2. When an owner wounds his slave, the latter shall imme- 
diately be free. 

3. The slave-owner may not prevent a slave from purchasing 
his liberty. 

A very mild institution is that of the marriage ceremony called 
" doedoek Semendo." The man that wishes to marry need not pay a 
heavy sum to the relations of his intended, as in Pasoemah and else- 
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where where the " jujur " is in vogue ; nor need he, as in the marriage 
form of " ambil anak," pawn himself to her relations in case he is 
poor. He only pays a very small sum as " mas kawin " or dowry, 
and is married. But the husband must follow the wife ; that is, he 
must live in the village where his wife lives, and in case of a separation 
the children remain with the mother. The tribes that observe the 
marriage form of " doedoek Semendo " are therefore, eminently 
flourishing and multiply extraordinarily. 

The Semendo man is more an agriculturist than a trader or 
industrial. Rice growing is the principal cultivation of this people, 
and like the Pasoemah people they are better skilled in laying out 
rice fields than the inhabitants of the Palembang lowlands. They 
are generally well built, and from their simple and orderly mode of 
life in the cool mountain regions, they are little subject to sickness. 
Small pox epidemics, however, do sometimes rage in these parts most 
violently. The introduction of vaccination will, therefore, also be a 
great boon to them. Their uniform and rather stiff mode of life, the 
result of their institutions, makes on the one side crimes and misde- 
meanours unusual, whilst on the other side gaiety and fun are not 
general. Singing nnd dancing are seldom indulged in by the Semendo 
folks ; the former, however, is in more favor than the latter. In con- 
clusion it may be said to the honour of this peculiar tribe that good 
nature and complacency are the distinguishing traits of this people. 
Travelling in Semendo is perfectly safe, and the traveller is received 
and treated everywhere with the greatest courtesy. 

Makakau. 

In the last paper we said that the Makakauers were of the same 
origin as the Semendo people ; we should rather have said, they are a 
younger branch from the midst of Semendo itself. It cannot, there- 
fore, be otherwise than that they have, with some slight exceptions, the 
same laws, habits and customs. Although separated from the original 
tribe, they still consult the " pasirah " of Semendo on important and 
great questions. We need not treat any further on the habits and 
customs of this people, as we have already said that they are the same as 
those of Semendo. We may, however, remark that they have in some 
instances stricter principles. They have more outward show in their 
religious ceremonies, however defective these may be. Although they 
are thorough Pasoemahers in language, dress and origin, they bear an 
inveterate hate and even contempt for that people, and also for those 
of Kesam. It is possible that the basis of this lies in the old incessant 
f ueds and in the knowledge of their higher development and religious 
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feeling than those of the Pasoemah and Kesam people, who are per- 
fect heathens. It cannot be otherwise therefore, than that a people 
who have such ideas and customs, must also consider themselves above 
neighbours who, in their opinion, are of less intellectual, or rather 
moral, merit. The earnestness that is spread over the customs and 
institutions of Makakau, naturally exercises an influence on their 
social conviviality, and the taste for the beautiful must suffer by it. 
This peculiarity is even reflected on their features, which are far from 
handsome, yea, they may be said to be harsh. From this point of 
view the Makakau tribe may, comparatively speaking, be styled the 
Puritans of the Palembang highlands. Very little singing, and still 
less dancing, is seen in Makakau. But few articles of art, or of taste, 
or of ornament, however primitive, are found amongst them. The 
houses are generally built without taste and order. The villages are 
dirty, and the roads badly kept. In these peculiarities the Semendo 
people contrast favorably with their countrymen. The Makakau tribe 
has on the other hand, a more practical eye for trade and other 
branches of industry. They may regard the cultivation of their rice 
fields as a less important occupation than the Semendo people do, and 
be behind the latter in the art of laying out neat roads ; they, however, 
excel in trade and industry. They buy up all sorts of produce in the 
neighbouring countries, especially in Bencoolen, and they know how 
to resell them with profit elsewhere. Many of these sales of the 
Makakauers take place in the marketplace at Moeara Doea. The 
Makakau men are also cattle breeders. They occupy themselves 
principally with the breeding of goats, which find ready purchasers 
in the adjacent districts. To this may be attributed the fact that the 
Makakau people are generally better off than those of Semendo. 
They also grow tobacco for export. The cutting of tobacco is, how- 
ever, very defective, their only implement being a sharp piece of 
bambu. Some of them also manufacture rope from " rameh " fibre. 
This industry is also still in its infancy, and the manipulation is so 
slow, that a man working hard can only earn 2 guilders a month. 
Some instruction in this and other matters would, therefore, give 
exceedingly beneficial results for this people. 

As an historical retrospect, we may add that, with all their show 
of religion and prayer mutterings, the Makakauers were formerly 
incorrigible marauders, who, in their predatory incursions, were often 
the terror of their more peaceable neighbours in Renau and Blalau. 
They have, however, shown themselves from a better side since the 
expedition of 1854, and the incursions have ceased entirely. So far no 
crimes have taken place in their country, as, since the last eight years, 
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no one has been condemned to be buried alive, and the remembrance 
of their attacks has only been preserved by mothers in Kenau and 
Blalau who sometimes frighten their children, when naughty, by 
telling them that " the Makakau man is coming." 

Blalau. 

The houses in Blalau differ in shape from other native houses. 
They stand on posts, but are quite square, the roof ending as a pyra- 
mid. Many houses, especially those of the chiefs, are very neatly 
ornamented with carving, whilst others have the appearance of 
minarets. All the roofs are covered with " gemoeti." 

Their graves are also neatly kept and planted with flowers. 
They have especially great respect for those of their chiefs, and 
bestow much care on those of young men and girls. 

The Blalauman is hospitable, amiable and obliging, a proof of 
his greater civilization. His taste and feeling for the beautiful are 
more developed than those of any other Highlander of Palembang. 
It is no strange phenomenon to see beds with curtains, chairs, looking 
glasses, cutglass decanters, Japan water jugs, Ac, in his house. There 
are matmakers, carpenters, smiths and carvers. The Balalau water 
jugs (gendies) are in great request. The women make plaiting, 
sirie-boxes of bambu, and work neatly with beads, with which they 
make cigar- boxes, bracelets, coloured dishcovers, &c. 

The girls are more free than at Semendo or Makakau. They 
know how to offer civilities to visitors in songs (doedang doedang) 
and " pantuns " or little flatteries to bachelors, and to do so with 
unconstrained grace. 

The dress of the women is almost similar to that used in Banau. 
A long " kabaya " (dress), a lambong " kain " (sort of petticoat) 
interwoven with gilt plates, gold bracelets worth f 100, form the usual 
dress of the women. Added to this the hair is left hanging, and a 
sort of crown made of gold, silverthread or plaited bambu is worn on 
the head ; from under this crown hangs a sort of garland consisting 
of a row of silver coins, so that the head dress of the Blalau woman 
on the whole is not devoid of elegance. 

Especially when dancing, on which occasion a fan is invariably 
used, the elegance of the Blalau beauties is very prominent. When 
girls marry they hang their little crowns with coloured baskets and 
miniature fans in the " baleh" or public council hall, as an intimation 
that they have bidden farewell to the virgin state. The " jujur " is 
in full force here, and is naturally very obstructive to marriages. The 
price that must be paid for a wife is from f80 to f400, according to 
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the rank of her father. This marriage regulation, so injurious to the 
welfare of the people, is supported by a regulation which seems to 
exist only in this country, and does not seem to have any connection 
with the usual u oendang oendang" of Sumatra. When an unmarried 
young woman is made a mother by a young man, both become the 
slaves for life of the "pasirah'' of the district. If the father of the 
child cannot be pointed out, then the girl alone becomes a slave. The 
only leniency that is accorded in this exceedingly severe law is that, if 
the " pasirah" has no objection, the offenders can buy themselves off 
for fSO each. Thieves are threatened with a no less severe law. He 
who steals must pay back double, besides a fine of f60. He remains 
the slave of the person he has robbed, until the debt is paid, and 
receives no payment for his labor. At present, however, these draconic 
laws have, with the consent of the chiefs, been altered and lenified by 
the Dutch authorities. Those, who have trespassed in love and are 
punishable with slavery, can purchase their liberty at f30. A thief 
now only pays the value of the stolen article, instead of the double, 
and during his slavery his debt decreases by f 2.50 per month. The 
dishonest man must, therefore, repay with labour what he had wished 
to steal out of indolence. 

Formerly justice was administered by a council of four called 
" pak-si-ampat." Only the most important cases were tried by them, 
the smaller ones being decided personally by the district heads. Sen- 
tence of death was passed by the grand council, because the " adat " 
of the " bangoon" or blood price, is not observed in this country. The 
council of four comprised the chiefs of the four Blalau " margas." 
This sort of administration of justice will naturally be no longer fol- 
lowed after the annexation, but a "rapat," presided by a European 
official, will take its place. 

Opium is smoked in Blalau as well as in Ranau, but the people 
are not addicted to it. Cockfighting is allowed, and at Soeka-negri 
regular meetings are held on Sundays to entice trade. Although it is 
otherwise difficult for the poor man to procure a wife an account of the 
" jujur," it is not unusual for the wealthy, and especially for the chiefs, 
to have more than one ; some of these gentlemen having even six. 

We have already noticed that in most of the villages there are 
" niesighits" or houses of prayer. It appears from this that the 
Blalau-men are pious ; that is, they can say a certain number of pray- 
ers and they observe some Mahomedan forms, but their religious life 
does not go any further. There is, consequently, as little fanaticism 
here as amongst the Semendo and Makakau people ; nor are there any 
influential priests ; there is not even a single " hajee." 



THE BALANGAS OK SACRED POTS 

OF THE DYYAKS.* 




"BALANGA" is a stone pot, but not every stone pot is 
a " balanga," for these are not made by Kadjanka, 
the god of the Moon, of the same clay as that from 
which the Sun and Moon are kneaded, and from which, after those 
great balls were made, a little was left over. The pots themselves 
escaped from their celestial potter to Borneo, and are now in the 
possession of the inhabitants. The possession of such a pot is a great 
privilege. Such a sacred vessel drives away all "Antoes" or evil 
spirits, and all diseases from the house. It secures for the possessor 
a good harvest, a lucky chase and good fishing ; it gives him luck and 
favor with the women ; in a word it is an assurance for all earthly 
bliss. There are twelve sorts of pots which differ in potency and 
price. There are some worth 4,000 guilders, but there are also less 
potent guardians, of the value of 50 guilders each. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that Chinamen do their utmost to put more believers in pos- 
session of such a sacred vessel by a pious fraud ; by the fabrication of 
certain imitations. The " clairvoyance " of the believers is, however, 
generally stronger than the deception. The Dyyak knows his sacred 
pots too well to allow himself to be deceived, even by Chinamen. 
That the purchase of such a sacred pot is a serious business for a 
Dyyak family, on account of its great value and of the salutary 
results that are expected to ensue from it, is easy to understand. 
Not only the whole household, but all the relations must be consulted 
on such a business, for all the members of the family have a right to 
examine whether the pot that is offered for sale has any defects. 
When, after long bargaining, which sometimes lasts for months, the 
parties are agreed about the price, and have decided about the pur- 
chase and the sale, then only is decided how the sacred pot is to be 



* Prom A. D. Hagedoorn's paper in De Naiuur 
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paid, for this may not be done with money, but only with gold dust, 
slaves or other pots in exchange. As soon as the purchase is con- 
cluded, the pot is taken into the house by its new possessor, and is 
smeared with pig's blood, and during seven days and nights it is 
guarded by the relations who dance and scream, whilst continual 
singing and drumming is carried on by " Blians " and " Passis." On 
such occasions drunkenness and other immoralities are the order of 
the day. Afterwards the pot is smeared with pig's blood at every full 
moon, in honor of Kadjanka. 

After the purchase the new purchaser makes seven dolls of hard 
wood, generally of iron- wood, of different sizes, from five to seven feet. 
These dolls are called " panggaweh," and are placed at the door of the 
dwelling, where they remain seven months, to make known to passers 
by that the occupier has bought a sacred pot. This is a piece of 
vanity, and nothing else. Cases have been known of possessors of 
such pots requiring a comparatively small sum of money for their 
business, borrowing it at enormous interest, whilst a value of 10,000 
guilders stands uselessly, and with great risk of getting broken, in a 
corner of their houses. It has happened that a man, father of a large 
family, being in great distress, has rather sacrificed his own and his 
wife's and children's liberty, and became slaves for 650 guilders, 
rather than sell a " balanga " which he owned, and for which his 
creditor offered him 3,500 guilders. Even the broken pieces of such 
pots are worth a lot of money ; pieces of the size of a human hand are 
sometimes sold for 25 guilders. 

Perelaer speaks of his endeavours to break them of this mania. 
They were perfectly fruitless. Whenever he tried to reason with any 
of them by showing them that the possession of a sacred pot had 
brought them no good luck, the answer was generally, " Oh ! a white 
man does not understand it ; the luck will come by and bye." . 
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SLAVERY IN CENTRAL SUMATRA, 
AND ITS ABOLITION.* 




HEN in 1879 some of the Battak and Malay countries 
of Central Sumatra were brought under Netherlands 
rule, the chiefs promised that they would treat their 
slaves well, and that the Government could depend upon their co-oper- 
ation when the former wished to set the slaves free against indemnity 
to the owners. In the Malay countries of Pangkalan Kotabaru and 
XII Kota Kampar, where there were on the whole not more than 180 
slaves, emancipation was accomplished already in 1880, and the only 
expense to which the Government had to submit, was the payment of 
the isiadat (i.e., the sum still to be reimbursed by the slaves whose 
ranspm has been paid, before they can be accounted among free 
people). The slave-owners did not demand any ransom. 

A longer term of transition was deemed necessary for the Battak 
countries that came under our rule in 1879, namely, Silindoeng and 
Padang Lawas ; and in order to introduce more regularity in the 
existing condition of things, the Government commenced by enacting 
(Ordinance of 25th January, 1880. Gazette No. 21.) that No. 35 of 
Gazette 1876, by which all slavery on the west coast of Sumatra was 
declared abolished, would not be applicable to the above named coun- 
tries. Before long the precautionary measure proved to have been 
totally superfluous as regards Silindoeng, for the, in every sense suffi- 
cient, reason that slavery no longer existed there. So, at least, the 
Colonial Report of 1880, assured us. But eight years later it appeared 
that there were still slaves in Silindoeng; for, according to the 
Colonial Report of 1888, the Governor of the west coast of Sumatra 
was instructed to send in suggestions for a compelete abolition of the 
slavery there, against the time that it shall be possible to definitely 
regulate the administration of Justice in Padang Lawas, and further 

* From Ch. E. P. van Kerckhoff's paper in Indische Gids. 
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it was said that " this also took place with regard to the subdivision 
Silindoeng, which belonged to the same Government, where likewise 
there were still slaves." The Report of 1889, assures us that the 
number of slaves had greatly diminished in the divisions of Tobe and 
Silindoeng as well through emancipation as the discontinuance of the 
abuse of considering the natural children of bondmen as slaves. It is 
probable that the Reports of 1888 and 1889, alluded to the slavery in 
some of the smaller districts that have been annexed since 1879, and 
added to Silindoeng. It is desirable that more certainty should be 
given to the matter, and that the existing contradictions shall 
discontinue. 

We can now relate what our enquiries respecting slavery in the 
districts of Padang Lawas have brought to light. According to former 
ideas the slave with the Battaks was his master's entire property. 
The latter could give him all sorts of work to do, and also punish him, 
taking care, however, that the slave did not succumb to the punishment. 
He could mortgage, and even sell him. On the other hand the master 
was held to feed and clothe him, and he was also responsible for the 
fines and punishments with which the slave could be mulcted and 
sentenced by the magistrate. Thanks to the influence of our rule 
Some alteration has been introduced in that position. The owner may 
no longer beat or wound his slave, and if the latter is not sufficiently 
clothed or fed, he is free to dispose of the necessary time to provide 
himself with same. But, complaints are never heard about food and 
clothing, and only now and then of illtreatment ; and on examining 
the truth of these, it was, most remarkably, found that the women 
were harder on the slaves than their husbands. Self interest prompts 
the owner to properly feed his slave, for otherwise he cannot do much 
work, and the clothing of a slave does not entail much expense. Twenty- 
five years ago the whole costume consisted of a belt of bark, and even 
now the wardrobe is exceedingly spare ; much like the exceedingly 
primitive outfit of the common natives of the lower classes in these 
parts. When a slave decamps, (we speak of escaping within the 
territory where slavery is still tolerated) every one is held to lend his 
assistance to detain him, and to surrender him to the owner, for which 
payment, called ayer wasi, can be claimed and generally amounts to 
four dollars. Only the nobles may own slaves ; but as there are 
many of these in Padang Lawas, the number of slave-owners is not 
insignificant. There are house-slaves (atoban mengoloi) and field- 
slaves (atoban rnarsora). The house-slaves live with their masters, 
and their work consists of water-carrying, wood-cutting, rice-stamping, 
cattle-herding, accompanying their masters on latters* excursions, and 
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any other occupation with which they may be charged, and which can 
be done in the vicinity of the house. These services are on the whole 
very seldom oppressive. The slaves may be considered more as house 
servants that work for board and clothing only, than as trampled and 
oppressed people. The being constantly together, and often living in 
one and the same room, form in time a tie between master and slave 
which connects the latter with the family as if he were a member of 
the same. It sometimes happens that such a slave is set free after 
long faithful servitude, and admitted into the family circle as iboto 
(brother or sister). 

The atoban marsora is used exclusively for field and forest work. 
They provide for themselves, which is easy enough, as they are 
allowed to keep gardens, and enjoy the fruits thereof. As a rule 
they live on their masters' fields, thereby enjoying more freedom than 
the house-slave, and are besides, able, by their own labour, to obtain 
a capital with which to purchase their freedom. In some places the 
field- slaves are obliged to work in the fields a certain number of days 
during the year for their masters. In others a piece of ground is 
given them to till and care for, the products of which must be delivered 
to the master. Almost all atobans marsora are married, and there- 
fore they have more freedom, as married people are less prone to run 
away, and if the marriage of the slave is blessed with children, it is 
the master's profit. You see, the position of the field slave is far from 
irksome. 

There are others who remain in a state of half slavery. They 
are called panhun daugi and hampung dalam. The pankun daugis 
live separately and provide for themselves, but are obliged to help 
their masters when they require their services. This is generally at 
feasts, or when the masters go travelling. At feasts the pankun daugi 
wears a yellow headkerchief (yellow is the distinctive of nobility) and 
carries a musket. A feast without salutes is impossible in the Battak 
countries. As a reward for fidelty the atoban mangoloi is often raised 
to the position of pankun daugi and may not be sold nor mortgaged ; 
he is free as soon as he pays his ransom. In common life the pankun 
daugis are not looked upon as slaves. They are incorporated in the 
town charges as free men, but are denied a vote in the assembly. 

The following is a peculiar case in which an atoban mengoloi can 
be raised to pankun daugi. When a Rajah gets a son or a daughter, a 
male or a female slave, with a title of parorot, is appointed to take care 
of the child. The parorot remains with the infant until it is four years 
old, and no longer requires constant attention. He or she is free of 
all other work during that time, but returns to his former position 
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afterwards, unless the master is particularly satisfied with him, and 
especially if the child has become attached to him ; in which case the 
parorot is no longer mixed with house -slaves, but becomes his master's 
body-servant. In this condition he is called hundaugan ; the child he 
has been taking care of becomes his master, and only when he marries 
may the hundaugan marry also ; and not before the latter is married 
can he become paukun daugi. He is generally given a woman chosen 
from the radings, that is, the young female slaves and play-fellows 
which the young bride brings with her at her marriage. If the 
parorot is a slave girl, she follows her mistress at her marriage, as 
rading t and a union with her new master's hundaugan is her future. 

The hampung dalams are married slaves that have enjoyed a cer- 
tain amount of freedom as marsoras, and have become unaccustomed 
to serve as slaves. The masters usually give them their liberty, 
especially if this has lasted a couple of generations, on condition that 
they nor their descendants will ever leave their master's campong. 
They are considered free members of the community, and, like the 
common slaves, have a representative of their interests, who is called 
by them natobang, or the eldest. Hampung dalams are seldom met with 
now, the condition being almost totally dissolved into the free one. 

There are also in some parts slaves who are at the disposal of the 
Rajah, and, consequently, every time another one steps in they change 
masters. This institution is explained by the old custom of allowing 
the Rajah a share in the division of the booty taken in war for his 
dignity, besides his personal share. The slaves apportioned to him 
as Rajah, formed a separate lot, and passed over, together with their 
issue, to his successor. 

The slave, — we now speak more generally — is not a person, but a 
thing, an object. It is not he that choses a wife for himself, but his 
master. If he marry a slave woman, no marriage-money, jujuran, 
may be paid for her. If children are of the union, they belong to the 
master of the woman, but when he has received three or more of 
these, he should in accordance with the custom of the place, give one 
child to the owner of the slave to assist to increase his property. 
With the union of slaves belonging to two different masters, all the 
benefits go to the master of the female. Such marriages, therefore, 
seldom take place. The master is always, in the fullest sense of the 
word, heir to, (waris) and guardian of, his slave. A slave can never 
pay the price of a free woman, because by so doing she would become 
his property. Should the very exceptional case of a free woman 
demeaning herself by marrying a slave, take place, the children be- 
gotten in the union are free ; they follow the condition of the mother, 
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and the waria of the mother is their guardian. A free man that 
marries a slave woman and pays a marriage price equal to the 
eventual redemption money of the woman, makes her free, and the 
children revert to the father. But if the master of the woman refuses 
the redemption money — which he is free to do — and the man marries 
the woman notwithstanding, then the children belong to the master 
of tlie slave woman ; and should one of the children be a boy, the 
father can only claim him to be left to him. A slave woman can also 
become the concubine of her master. In that case she ceases to be a 
slave, and the children are taken up in the condition of the father. 
The 'woman's lot is then often very pitiful, the lawful wives of her 
master continuing to treat her as a slave ; and she may not leave her 
master unless he puts her aside. Formerly the hddat forbade a chief 
to make a slave woman his lawful wife. At present they attach less 
importance to it. 

No master may, without good reason, prevent his slave purchasing 
his liberty. In case of refusal, the slave can always bring the case 
before the rapat or court of his campong, which, if the reason advanced 
by the master is not found valid, can pronounce emancipation all the 
same. 

The redemption money was formerly paid in buffaloes ; generally 
eight of these animals. The dearest buffalo, however, did not formerly 
cost more than 20 reals, or 5 dollars ; whilst at present it costs at least 
20 dollars. The redemption money, consequently, was equal in value 
to about thirty-seven and a half guilders. 

In consequence of an arrangement with the chiefs of Padang 
Lawas, the redemption money was latterly laid at, for a male slave, 32 
dollars ; for a female, 40 dollars ; and for a slave child of from 10 to 
20 years old, 12 to 20 dollars. These sums have repeatedly been paid 
for slaves that had escaped to the east coast, and had found people 
there willing to purchase their freedom. As a rule the money is paid 
through the Government. 

That more is paid for a female than for a male slave, agrees with 
the Battak conception of a woman, that she is an interest-producing 
capital. 

There is another means of emancipation. It is an ancient custom 
that when a chief dies, the water with which his corpse is washed, is 
made to drop on a slave who places himself under the house in which 
the ablution is taking place, in order to declare him free; 

The freed slave has several duties to perform. He has to give a 
feast, for which a goat and several fowls are killed ; and he has not 
only the ransom to pay, but other small outlays besides. He must 
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also continue to live in the campong where his master resides, the same 
as the hampung dalam. There are slaves who, when set free, are 
allowed to return to their country, or to their campong. We have 
seen it more than once in Padang Lawas, but this is exclusively for 
such as were taken prisoners in war, and thus became slaves. 

In 1881 a census was ordered to be taken of the slaves in Padang 
Lawas, and registration was introduced. The census closed in the 
commencement of 1883, — with the exception of at Sossa, where the 
chiefs objected to it, — and it was found that there were fully 1650, of 
which 150 were lubus, who stood in Oeloe Baroemau under the orders 
of the Rajah of Dyandi Lobi. These formed a separate tribe, and 
were, properly speaking, no slaves, for they could not be mortgaged 
nor exchanged, nor sold ; and they could not be given as rading at a 
marriage ; they had only to procure forest products and game for him ; 
their servitude did not go any further. 

Slavery can now only continue through the births, the slavery of the 
parents still passing over to the children ; but it gradually decreases 
either by emancipation, purchase or by flight. The number of slaves, 
including 140 lubus cannot now be more than 1200 souls. 

Several chiefs have given their slaves their liberty, because these 
paid their ransom or were accepted as debtors for the whole, or for a 
portion of the ransom, and bound themselves to continue to live in 
their master's campongs. This last proceeding is of great importance, 
as a large number of reepays or families greatly raises the importance 
of a Rajah. 

It has also happened that persons who had saved money, gradually 
ransomed slaves and adopted them into their families in order, 
when the number shall have sufficiently augmented, to procure per- 
mission from the Government to found a campong. 

We have further said that the number of slaves has decreased by 
numbers escaping. Slavery in Pading Lawas is generally not very 
oppressive, but yet the name of atoban or budak is very unpleasant, 
and it often happens that a slave runs away. In fact the existing 
regulations facilitate escape. The Colonial Report of 1885 says : — In 
future there will be no more extradition of slaves who have found 
refuge in Government territory. The master's right will, however, be 
recognised, so that his claim for indemnity may be valid in the event 
of a definite emancipation ; and if a slave escapes to a place where 
slavery is a recognised institution of the people, the extradition 
shall only be admitted on proper proofs that the individual claimed 
was really a slave, and not a prisoner of war. If, therefore, a slave of 
Pading Lawas escapes to Anghola, Mandheling, or any other place 
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under our direct rule, he may not be surrendered ; and the master 
only retains his claim for indemnity. But what slave that runs away 
has sufficient at his disposal to pay for his ransom ? When arrested, 
the fugitive generally begins by denying that he is a slave, so that his 
owner is compelled to prove his claim by means of the registers, or 
otherwise ; and when he has succeeded in doing so, he has not yet 
obtained his object, for 32 dollars is a large sum for a slave to have 
to pay. Someone may advance him the money on condition that he 
remains with him as a sort of pawn mortgage; but this seldom 
happens. Up to the present this has only been the case with a few 
that escaped to the east coast. It is doubtful, however, whether 
they improve their condition by exchanging slavery for mortgage. 
As a rule the master has to rest contented with the idea that when 
at some future period the slaves in Padang Lawas will be emancipat- 
ed, he can put a claim for indemnity for the loss he formerly sustained 
by his slaves decamping. The Government has made restrictions with 
regard to slavery, which deserve great praise. It forbids anybody 
being made a slave for an offence, or for a debt. It does not any 
longer allow slaves to be sold, and their transfer from one owner 
to another is still allowed only in bequests or as dowry; we 
have already seen that a young woman of birth always brings 
young female slaves with her at marriage. We do not think the 
law regarding fugitive slaves fair. The chiefs complain about it, and 
we think there is some ground for their doing so. The slave repre- 
sents a certain capital in labour for his master ; the possession of the 
slave was guaranteed him by ordinance ; if the slave decamps he should 
be surrendered to his master, or the Government must indemnify the 
latter for the loss he suffers through the inhibition to surrender the 
fugitive. If a free man leaves his campong or district without the 
knowledge of his chief, he is punished by virtue of Art 1, No, 1. of 
the Police regulations for natives. Is it not strange that a slave may 
escape with impunity from a country like Padaog Lawas, where 
slavery is recognised by the Government, and his owner must rest 
contented with claiming a ransom which the slave cannot, and the 
Government will not, pay ? This seems the more unfair, because 
bondmen (pandelingen) who escape from their creditors, may be sent 
back ; art 118, of the Statute Laws (Regeerings Reglement) allowing 
the surrender of such fugitives, in some parts of the outer settlements. 
It is noble to protect and to emancipate slaves ; but it must not be 
at the expense of others. It is rational that the Government, wishing 
to put down and abolish slavery, does not surrender fugitive slaves to 
their masters, but it must not be to the prejudice of others and, 
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therefore, slave-owners have a right to compensation from Govern- 
ment ; that is to say for slaves that escaped after Padang Lawas was 
incorporated with Netherlands India. The Government cannot be 
held responsible for what happened before then. The question now 
arises whether the time for a complete emancipation may not be con- 
sidered to have arrived. 

The Colonial Report of 1888 says that the district Governor has 
been instructed to send in suggestions for a total abolition of slavery 
against the time that the administration of Justice in Padang Lawas 
shall be definitely arranged ; and according to Colonial Report of 1889 
a further enforcement of abolition is the order of the day pursuant 
to ordinance published by the Indian Government in February 1889. 

It is not clear to us why the abolition of slavery should be 
coupled with a reorganisation of the administration of Justice. That 
of Padang Lawas was regulated already some years ago by Governor 
Kroesen as much as possible in accordance with the hddat. There is, 
surely, no intention of applying the ordinance of 26th March 1874, 
which obtains in the other parts of the west coast of Sumatra, to 
Padang Lawas also. The people are by no means ripe for it yet, and 
it would be useless to think of the introduction of judiciary regula- 
tions for years to come. The only regulation that, for the present, 
deserves recommendation for Padang Lawas, is the one introduced by 
Governor Kroesen. 

But, whilst we should regret it, if the abolition of slavery were 
delayed until the reorganisation of the administration of Justice, we, 
at the same time, recommend the said reform to be introduced 
gradually. The opposition on the part of the chiefs of Tapanolie 
when slavery was being abolished there, should not be forgotten, and 
note should be taken of what the Colonial Report of 1880 says with 
regard to Padang Lawas, viz. " In the district of Padang Lawas the 
slave-owners seem to be but slowly able to accustom themselves to 
the idea of being able to do without their slaves.' * If we do not 
wish to arouse disaffection and disturbances, we should be exceedingly 
careful to avoid sudden changes. The chiefs and their relations are 
the principal slave-owners. With the exception of a small share in 
the fines collected, the chiefs receive no pay whatever ; nor do they 
get any feudal labour to watch their houses, to cut grass for their 
horses or to do any other work. They, consequently, employ their 
slaves for same. There are, besides, in a primitive community as the 
inhabitants of Padang Lawas, but very few free domestic servants, 
and these have to be dearly paid. It is true that the chiefs would 
receive a certain indemnity, but such money soon slips through a 
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native's fingers. Perhaps a few would buy cattle with it, but the 
payment at once for all that they would be deprived of by the aboli- 
tion of salvery, would be no compensation to any of them. The chiefs 
would be unavoidably put to inconvenience by being deprived of their 
slaves ; and however well-disposed they may feel towards us, it would 
put them out a great deal. 

An accurate and complete registration of the slaves is necessary 
before anything else. There is much to be improved in that way. 
It is true that the slave- owners generally do not assist the thorough 
keeping up of the registers, and often do not even take the trouble 
to report the births, or the deaths, whilst they do ask the assistance 
of the Government when a slave decamps. But this negligence may 
not be made a reason by the European officials to neglect the regis- 
tration on their part. Strict orders must be given, and the slave- 
owners must be compelled to obey them. 

Secondly, a perfect control is necessary over the actions of the 
slave-owners. The necessity of this appeared in. amongst others, the 
feet that in Sossa a chief had, quite contrary to the hddat, made three 
children slaves, whose mother was a free woman, and the father a 
slave. 

Children born of a slave mother follow the condition of their 
mother. As long as this custom prevails, slavery will naturally 
continue. This must be put an end to. But again we say, gradually. 
It could be stipulated that in 1892, or at any other time the Govern- 
ment chooses to commence, the children of slaves shall be free as soon 
as they have reached a certain age, say from 6 to 8 years. 

Further the Government should pay the ransoms for fugitive 
slaves who are not able to do so themselves, and the remainder should 
be freed, and an indemnity paid for them when the time shall have 
arrived to pay the chiefs of Padang Lawas a salary. 

A gradual abolition of slavery would thus be arrived at, without 
danger of discomposing the chiefs, as these would then be in a 
position, with their pay, to employ free domestic servants to do the 
work now done by slaves. 




THE GOVERNMENT CULTURES IN JAVA. 




(Batavia " Telegraaf") 

HE East India Company who, as a commercial body, spe- 
culated more than they governed, sought gain especially 
in an advantageous purchase of produce on which large 
profits were certain to be made. 

In the countries which they ruled either by conquest or by trea- 
ties, their speculation system was greatly assisted by taxes already 
existing from ancient times. These taxes were generally paid in labor 
and in the products of the soil. Feudal service existed already in 
Java when the first Europeans landed there. The payment of taxes 
in natural, instead of in money, is, certainly, everywhere an original 
form which will be abandoned as civilisation and the development of 
the people and the country urge to better legislation, and a desire 
arises for more fixity. The rulers of the E. I. Archipelago were, how- 
ever, not contented with collecting the taxes in natural. When they 
thought the productions of the country were desirable for their com- 
mercial operations, they gradually mixed themselves more directly 
with the cultivation, and exercised a preponderant influence over them* 
Among the principal produce that the Dutch found in the E. I. Archi- 
pelago, were, rice, spices, indigo and cotton. They secured as much 
as possible of these at the lowest prices, and when a disturbance of 
the balance between production and requirement threatened, the ex- 
port was prohibited, according to circumstances, and they even repeat- 
edly resorted to the destruction of costly plantations. The market 
rates were always fixed arbitrarily, and the Company and their ser- 
vants cared little whether the producers received proper payment for 
the forced sale. 

Sugar planting was introduced in the western part of Java at the 
commencement of the 17th century, and this new source of revenue 
was also immediately pounced upon. Permission was necessary for 
the erection of sugar mills, and the planters were obliged to part with 
a certain quantity of their manufacture at an arbitrarily fixed price. 
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If it was in the interest of the Company to have a large quantity of 
sugar, they compelled the producers — if necessary, by force of arms 
— to give up their whole product ; but if, on the contrary, they saw no 
advantage in a commercial operation, they left the sugar unnoticed, 
and troubled themselves no further about the contracts they had 
made. Coffee cultivation was also introduced into Java in the 17th 
century, and it has continued to be the principal source of the Gov- 
ernment revenue to the present day. The extension and the spread 
of this culture took place compulsorily, and with no other was 
this compulsion carried on so incessantly, or with more pertinacity. 
In 1830 when the financial distress of the Mother Country torced them 
to do everything to increase the revenue, the Governor General van 
den Bosch introduced the Culture System, with the King's consent. 
In future the Government would step in, not only as merchant, but as 
planter and manufacturer also. 

The culture system served as a reform of the old taxes. The 
Sovereign — they reasoned thus — has a right of disposal of a portion of 
the time and labour of the people. If that people are not forced to 
work, their small wants will not induce them to extraordinary exertion. 
If, on the contrary, they are taught to accustom themselves to 
regular labour under the superintendence of their chiefs, and 
the guidance of officials, they will not only learn useful agriculture 
and the several branches of industry, but their taste for labour will 
bave a powerful stimulus. There would be no necessity for actual 
compulsion. All that the Government considered in their interest, 
would mostly take place by virtue of contracts to be made with the 
chiefs and the people. The conditions of the contracts were fixed by 
the Government. The consent of the contractors on the other side 
was accepted a priori, and care was especially taken that the latter 
had no reason to complain of a too luxurious remuneration. Van den 
Bosch's principles were immediately fearfully abused in the applica- 
tion of the same. The officials and the native chiefs understood that 
above all, money had to be made, and their co-operation was not 
a little incited by a percentage. There were in those days 
eminent statesmen who thought that the application of the 
Culture System would result in a revolt. It has not come so far, 
although there has been much suffering and much abuse. In a few 
years 800,000 families were connected with the Government cultures. 
Coffee, sugar, tea, tobacco, indigo, pepper, cotton, cinnamon, cochi- 
neal and silk were cultivated by order of the Government, and 
although the feudal services weighed heavily on the people, they 
nevertheless had to pay their ground rents and indirect taxes. Java 
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had become a gigantic farm where time and labour were not to be 
taken into consideration, but where the question how to procure the 
greatest possible quantity of produce for the European market had 
to be solved. The co-operating officials were splendidly 'paid and 
promoted. The interests of the native chiefs were united to those of 
the Government. Van den Bosch knew that if he could reckon on 
those chiefs, there need be no fear of opposition on the part of the 
people. The Java War had just ended. The Dutch had left the 
field as conquerors after five years' struggle. Peace was longed for 
in Central Java, and the prestige of the strongest was again strong 
enough for the time all over the island to suppress all idea of re- 
sistance. 

The Culture system may have proved the creative genius of the 
founder, and his great desire to help his King and his Country out of 
their financial dilemma, but the application of it has not been able to 
bear criticism ; and it has given to the Javanese people a real history 
of great suffering. 

If we except the cultivation of coffee and sugar, it would be diffi- 
cult to prove that all the other cultures put together did really bring 
the Government any profit. It is on the other hand not possible to 
say now what a flight the development of Java would have taken had 
the forced cultures not supplanted and obstructed former industries. 
We have progressed. The culture system has been legally condemned. 
Of all the old cultures "by command,' ' only that of coffee and sugar 
remains. Government intervention in the cultivation of sugar will 
end in 1890, and as regards the Government coffee cultivation, for 
many years it has been said that the utmost, must be done to make 
that a popular one. Measures have been taken for the rescission of 
taxes and the removal of burdens for the improvement of agriculture, 
and as an inducement to free cultivation. Exteriorlv there would 
seem to be great improvement, and much has been conceded ; but the 
inward sense, however, remains " compulsion" at too niggardly a 
remuneration. There is no doubt that in a few years hence a trial will 
be made with the radical means of restoration which offers. That can 
be found in a proper payment of the produce. 

A quarter of a century ago all cultivation was under Government 
control. All has since been abandoned, with the exception of that of 
coffee and sugar. The blandong or forest labor has also been abol- 
ished, and we may gratefully acknowledge that the Government 
cultures have lost a great deal of their original oppression, and that 
in this direction also another spirit on the part of the Government has 
caused its powerful influence to be felt. 



BORNEO.* 
Hydayat, Sultan of Banjebmassing. 




WITNESSED a scene in Borneo, which I shall here try to 
narrate. It is an event that will ever remain deeply 
engraved in my memory. 

I saw there Eastern resignation and cunning ; I saw there fana. 
ticism carried to the sublime, but I saw there also Western courage 
and energy ; I saw the Indian officer there in his most splendid, 
but also difficult position, and I saw how diplomacy and courage, 
tact and energy had to work together ; how loyalty had to combat 
against Indian treachery, duplicity and lies, and what sacrifices, what 
strength of body and mind were necessary to make a fearful war end 
to the advantage of Netherland. 

Constantly pursued by the Netherlands troops and everywhere 
defeated, the principal commander of Pangerang Hydayat's army, 
Demang Lehman by name, roved with his band about the forests 
of Borneo. 

Cut off from all assistance, he determiued to surrender : — " I have 
no more powder and lead," he wrote to the Resident, " my men are 
discouraged, and we are forced to eat the roots that we find in the 
woods. I have fought for my Eadja as long as I could, and have lost 
all ; it is God's will that I bend before you ; do you accept my 
submission ?" 

This was accepted, and shortly after Demang Lehman appeared 
at Martapoera with 300 or 400 followers. He]took the oath of alle- 
giance, and soon prepossessed every one in his favour by his manners 
and appearance and by the frankness which characterised all his 
doings. 

• Tijdschrift Ned. Ind. Leger. Translated by Feed. J. Battbn. 
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He promised to use every effort to bring Hydayat to submission, 
but added positively that he would never use force. " I see," said he, 
" that the Company (Government is meant) is too powerful ; why wage 
war any longer, and for that reason I will try by conviction to 
persuade my Radja to give up this hopeless affair." 

He received provisions and money and returned to Hydayat, 
whose place of concealment was not accurately known. From time 
to time he sent letters, and spies brought the most undeniable proofs 
of his sincerity. 

The negotiations were carried on in true Eastern style : it 
appeared that Hydayat exhausted and tired of war was well enough 
inclined to make advances, but his mother the Ratoe-Siti forcibly 
opposed his submission. 

She is a woman of extraordinary resolution and love of power : 
deeply mortified as a monarch, because her son had to yield to the 
offspring of a concubine who had ascended the throne of Bandjermass- 
ing ; powerless, she before whom the whole kingdom bowed down, and 
compelled to wander about and bear the pangs of hunger in the dark 
woods, where poor Dayaks attended to her wants — that made the 
abhorrence which she felt for Christians turn into the deepest hatred, 
and caused her to prefer every want to the sight and help of the 
Giaours. Sfee governed the weak and effeminate Hydayat completely. 
But her obstinacy broke down before sickness and want. Hydayat 
gladly availed himself of the opportunity offered him by Demang 
Lehman to negotiate with the Netherlands Government. 

Time passed slowly with questioning and answering, but at, last, 
in the beginning of January, affairs had progressed so far that Hyda- 
yat was expected at Martapoera with a free escort ; and if the demands 
of Government did not please him, he would have 8 days time to 
return unscathed to his home and friends. 

It was the positive orders and express desire of the Resident and 
Commander of the troops, Lieut. Col. Verspyck, that all these nego- 
tiations should be carried on in a loyal and honorable manner ; he 
did not wish that Hydayat should be mentioned when men spoke of 
the fate of Diepo Negoro and Abdel-kader. 

All this took place without the knowledge of Ratoe Siti. Hyda- 
yat left his mother quietly at Moeara Paauw, and descended the river. 

Then nothing was left her but to consent ; she joined her son 
with all her women and children ; and the journey to Martapoera was 
continued without hindrance. Everywhere orders had been given to 
assist the fallen royal house in every way, and they were well attended 
to. Said Sambas, a chief of importance and afterwards Pangerang 
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Wira Kesoenia, half brother of Hydayat, with his wives and children 
came to tender their submission ; the first was sent to Bandjer ; to 
the last was administered the oath of allegiance, and they retired to 
the house of the regent. 

Day after day chiefs and rebels surrendered themselves while 
Hydayat approached Martapoera by easy stages. At last he was to 
appear on the 28th. That day the whole population were in holiday 
clotbes. They were to see their Mangkoe Boemie again, who had 
suffered so much ; for whom they had fought so obstinately ; and 
whom they so tenderly loved. Few of the house of Martapoera were 
so beloved as Hydayat, who, coupled with a mild nature, was a good 
Mussel man and willingly put out his hand to do good ; such a thing 
was rare among that number of degenerate Radjas and Pangerangs. 

Boats loaded with fruit and clothes were constantly ascending 
the river to meet Hydayat. 

All was peaceful and quiet. Not a trace of opposition could be 
noticed with the exception that sometimes a glance of impotent rage 
was cast upon the fortress, where the black cannons and the glittering 
bayonets stood ready to punish severely auy disturbance of the peace. 
The regent of Martapoera, Djaja Pamenang, stepped into his 
state barge to meet Hydayat at the frontier of his district. 

At 5 o'clock in the afternoon the Regent's barge was observed 
gliding down the river swiftly, surrounded and followed by number- 
less boats filled with men, women and children. When they came 
alongside the landing place of the fort, in the prow with the Nether- 
lands flag, next to the barge of the Regent, stood a little insignificant 
man leaning upon a stick, who respectfully returned the salute of 
some officers near him. That was Pangerang Hydayat Hlah for whom 
such sanguinary combats had been maintained ; that was the man 
who had been so feared, and whose name was spread over the Indies 
and the Netherlands. The train entered the house of the Regent. 

The following morning Hydayat arrived with a great retinue at 
the fortress. According to an old prophecy, twelve sultans should 
reign, and then the kingdom of Bandjermassing would fall into the 
hands of the unbelievers. Did Hydayat think of the prediction, when 
he hesitated before he crossed the bridge of the stronghold ? At 
length he gathered resolution, he entered the portal, and .... his 
destiny was fulfilled. 

He was received by Major Koch, then Assistant Resident, quietly 
but most politely. No honours, no homage, but also no signs of 
distrust were shown, and many looked round astonished when they 
saw no troops in arms ; merely a single soldier here and there doing 
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his usual duties. The armed retinue were allowed to enter, the gate 
remained open, and in nothing could it be remarked that any but a 
common personage was paying a visit. It is unnecessary to say that 
extensive measures of safety had been already taken. 

When Hydayat was seated, Major Koch asked him what he 
desired. He asked pardon of Government. Major Koch then opened 
the negotiations and informed Hydayat that the Resident would pro- 
bably arrive the next day. He said this with the view not to show 
too much satisfaction at the arrival of the prince; after a few 
ceremonies, Hydayat took his leave and returned to the house of 
the Eegent. 

The following day the Resident arrived, and immediately a grand 
council was held in the pendopo of the Military Commandant, inside 
the fort. 

The regent Djaja Pamenang, the kjais in Government service, 
Hydayat with his brother and son, his allies and chiefs, all the Pange- 
rangs, Demang Lehman and G-amar with his band and hundreds of 
armed rebels congregated in and about the fort. No measures for 
security could be seen, no armed guard, no closed gate ; everybody 
entered unhindered ; but invisible and unknown to them, troops and 
guns were ready to immediately suppress auy movement that excited 
suspicion. 

In that conference the military Resident Verspyck addressed 
Hydayat impressively. He pointed to the unhappy condition of the 
country, where famine and bloodshed caused the death of the people ; 
where women and children wandered helplessly about the woods ; and 
all this he had done, for his conduct and his deeds were the source of 
that fearful war. He had sacrificed the population to his own interest ; 
he had carried on an unjust war ; and not a family but had furnished 
victims to his ambition. 

" And what do you now desire Pangerang Hydayat ? " asked the 
Resident, " what brings you hither ? 

Hydayat begged pardon of the Netherlands Government ; he was 
weak and sick, and wished to live as a subject in oblivion at Mar- 
tapoera, with a small subsidy from Government. The Resident then, 
in the name of the Governor-General, pardoned him, his relations and 
his followers who were there present, but he could not allow him to 
take up his residence at Martapoera. He endeavoured to convince 
Hydayat that that would be very injudicious, and a source of trouble 
to him : not that he doubted his sincerity, but others had already 
made use of false seals and signatures to do deeds in his name whjcb 
he himself would abhor. Would it not be better for him to go to 
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Java, where he could obtain rest and quiet, and at the same time do 
away with every motive for disturbance in the kingdom, on the part 
of his friends. 

That would be the greatest boon he could grant his people. 
Hydayat consented ; it was decided that he should go to Bandjer- 
massing, and that the following morning all princes, chiefs, and all 
those who surrendered should take the solemn oath of allegiance in 
the missigit. "But you shall not swear" said the Resident, "the 
word of a monarch is sacred, and the Netherlands Government con- 
fides in it." This made an impression upon Hydayat. The confidence 
that was placed in him, the respect that was paid him, and more 
especially the loyal way of treating with him was something ex- 
traordinary for a conquered Malay monarch. 

In the afternoon Demang Lehman came alone to the fortress to 
confer about his reward; this was settled, but we believe not in 
accordance with the presumptuous, exaggerated expectations of that 
then already ambiguous personage. We shall see shortly to what 
extent he was sincere in accepting those terms. 

Resident Verspyck had left the following morning for Bandjer- 
massing, on account of the mail having just arrived, and trusted the 
affairs during his short absence to Major Koch, in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence. 

Ten o'clock in the morning was the time appointed for administer- 
ing the oath in the temple, which was situated more than a mile 
distant from the fort. When Hydayat learned that Major Koch 
intended to be alone present at the ceremony, he sent the Regent 
repeatedly with earnest solicitations to be allowed to be present also. 
Was it his motive to prevent disturbance? It was a bold under- 
taking on the part of that official to be alone in the sanctuary, to 
witness the humiliation of the Mongko-Boemi; it was a daring thing 
to compel the high-priest and that number of princes, pangerangs and 
parvenus, grown great and rich by the war, by his presence to follow 
the formula of the oath and thereby prevent ecclesiastical deceit. We 
have heard it asked; Was it necessary ? We answer, Yes. 

Great excitement prevailed among the population ; that treacher- 
ous people saw treachery in everything. The loyal treatment at the 
hands of the Government had non-plussed and astonished them. As 
yet they followed quietly, passively ; but the appearance of a score of 
soldiers would have been enough to have raised the cry " they want to 
kill our Mangko Boemi, ,, and again lead and steel, death and de- 
struction would have spread around. It was a conviction of duty that 
caused that official to act thus : that made him do a deed requiring 
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courage and prudence. He risked much, but it was perhaps the only 
means by which such critical negotiations could be brought to an end ; 
by exposing himself he prevented a new act in that sanguinary drama. 

In the missigit were congregated all the chiefs and princes with 
their armed followers. It looked more like a council of war than a 
ceremony of the church. The numerous priests darted many a glance 
of hate at that " dog of a Christian " who compelled them in their 
sanctuary to seal the humiliation of that powerful princely house ; 
but calmly stood the Major beside Hydayat, his hand un perceived 
upon his revolver, and determined at the least sign of disturbance to 
make a shield of the monarch. The oath of allegiance was taken. 

Equally grave did they leave the Missigit. It was a strauge 
sight in the country wh e re a walk of half an hour still had its dangers, 
to see a single Netherlands officer approach in the distance, surrounded 
by perhaps a thousand rebels who only waited for a sign to return to 
the impenetrable woods. 

The whole day long the population in their holiday costume 
poured into the house of the Kegent with presents which they offered 
their former monarch. Many sat until evening in the burning sun 
looking in silent reverence upon their beloved lord. 

Hydayat asked leave to pray upon the graves of his ancestors 
before his departure. Of course he was allowed this. All were now 
gathered together at the last place of rest— of that number of mighty 
Radjas of Martapoera, who for centuries had been feared in the archi- 
pelago, whose names were taught the children with reverence — to 
worship God and his prophet for the last time in company with their 
own lord and master. 

Then it was that fanaticism began its sway. " What is to become 
of us, when the Mangkoe Boemi leaves us ? 

" He is our sun, our moon ; without him we are in darkness -he 
is our pay ong, he shelters us. 

Allah Illali will not abandon us ! Come, let us beg the Tuan besaar 
again to leave us our Hydayat." 

Thus they wailed and wept, and their tears fell upon the grave of 
the ancient Sultan Adam. 

" Our children will strew no flowers upon the tomb of Hydayat, 
for the Giaours will take him away far over the sea and let him die 
like a coolv." 

" He must not go " cried Pangerang Ali Bassa, "we will not allow 
it, rather fight to death, — to Arms to Arms !" 

But Hydayat knew how to calm their feelings, he soothed them 
with the prospect of his return ; he was now ill and required rest. 
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But the commotion among the population he could not repress. 
Deraang Lehman already began his treacherous part. The reward, 
which, he expected to be more than princely, bad disappointed him. 
Ambition and arrogance induced him again to try his chance against 
the Company. 

Hydayat came that day to the' fort to speak to the Assistant Resi- 
dent — some few settlements were made, more specially in money 
matters, and he soon returned to the Regent's house. 

Dernang Lehman remained behind under some pretence or other, 
as if he also had something to request. 

Then already the perjurer intended to abuse the trust reposed in 
him : — his bands were to have made amok in the fort, and murder every 
one ; the population would fly to arms, and Hydayat would be once 
more proclaimed king. 

JDemang Lehman was to give the sign with a motion of his head. 
Providence frustrated this. 

The shades of evening and the appearance of the night watch, by 
which fortunately a great number of men were in arms, made him 
timid. 

He did not give the sign. 

All this, however, was only discovered some time after. 
In the evening the excitement grew stronger ; numberless torches 
wandered backwards and forwards over the broad plain; out of the 
Missigifc the hymn "Illah Illalah" floated in the air; in the Regent's 
house the armed crowd increased more and more as the shout was 
raised. " Our Mangko Boemi must not leave." 

A notorious bandit, Djalil, stood up in a state of excitement, and 
with a threatening mien went up to the Regent saying, " Let us make 
amok at once then." 

Djaja Pamenang, our Regent, ordered the lances of his men to be 
unsheathed in order to defend his wives ; he defied Djalil to do him 
any injury, — him an old descendant of the royal house, — who was now 
faithful to the oath he had taken. 

This conduct made an impression upon that extremely feudal 
people. In the meanwhile the Regent sent information to the fortress, 
of the state of affairs. 

Hydayat was in his apartment when all this happened. 
The following morning the Resident was expected, and when he 
arrived, of course, he was informed of everything. The cries and 
prayers lasted until midnight, and all was quiet again. 

That night was one of anxiety in the fort ; every one was in arms, 
the artillery men at their guns, the sentinels doubled, and vain were 
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the efforts to pierce the gloom which darkened all surrounding objects. 
What was really going on was not known, and that made the position 
so unpleasant. 

Force could not be used, for that would have given reason for a 
revolt, while from time to time came proofs that Hydayat remained 
steadfast. What was to be done ? How welcome was the morning of 
the 3rd February to all ! 

As early as half-past five the Kjai Djamidin came to the fort to 
bring the news that the people would not allow Hydayat to depart. 
Djamidin requested permission to remain in the fort, as his life was 
not safe. 

The regent soon confirmed the news ; the population would rather 
fight to their last, burn everything and return to the woods than allow 
the Mangkoe Boemi to depart. During the night about 3,000 armed 
men had arrived from all parts of the country. 

It was a perplexing position to be in. From time to .time Hyda- 
yat sent messages to say that he was busy embarking with his wives 
and followers in prows in order to go down the river to the steamer 
van Os that had steamed up as high as possible ; those preparations 
could be plainly seen from the rampart of the fort. Again this was 
no time to use force ; for only one spark was necessary to cause a 
fearful explosion. 

At 9 o'clock, Demang Lehman, accompanied by a numerous train 
of armed men left the house of the repent ; what he had done there is 
not known. 

At last about 10 o'clock, Hydayat left with his suite, and sent a 
message to the fort. Major Koch followed him instantly in a prow 
with 40 bayonets. 

With a royal lance in front they proceeded to the river— the 
population pressed on more and more— thousands of armed men 
stood on the roadside. 

Suddenly the prow with the 30 oarsmen turned towards the shore. 
In an instant Hydayat and his wives were lifted out of the prow, and 
they disappeared behind the multitude. Major Koch landed imme- 
diately, and the armed crowd made way for him in silence. Where is 
Pangeran Hydayat ? 

That question remained unanswered, but the passionate glances 
of those thousands had a deep meaning. 

To resort to violence would have been imprudent for 40 men 
among thousands of fanatics ; besides Hydayat had disappeared ! ! 

These were the fruits of the loyal conduct of the authorities 
towards the treachery and cunning of the Malay. 
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Meanwhile Resident Verspyck had arrived from Bandjerinassing, 
where tlie return mail and the affairs of Amoenthay and the Doesson 
required his attention. His presence at Martapoera was not so neces- 
sary, when all this took place — it was his intention to await Hydayat at 
Band j ermassing, because he wished everything to be done voluntarily. 
Many efforts had been made to persuade the population to 
obedience, but in vain ; and it was impossible to conjecture in what 
direction Hydayat had fled. 

A_bout a couple of miles behind the prow of the Resident, the 
populace murdered in cold blood, a mandore, two oppassers, and four 
rowers who had brought news over, and were now following in a djoekon. 
Everywhere armed bands appeared, and strict measures had to 
be resorted to. Several columns marched out, and shortly the roar 
of cannon and thick clouds of smoke announced the vengeance that 
was being taken upon so much treachery. The Missigit was in pos- 
session of the rebels, who fired upon the soldiers. This noble building 
had stood a hundred and forty years, but now the flames licked the 
costly stone vase that stood upon the top of the roof. That made an 
impression upon the population; the temple had ever been spared, 
but after so much perjury, G-od's anger had fallen upon them ! 

The most contradictory rumours and tidings were heard ; but as 
to the fugitives' real place of concealment, nothing was known. 

Numerous patrols intersected the country ; the traffic by water 
was cut off by armed vessels, and a combination of stations was laid 
out to prevent any communication with the surrounding country. 

The troops had a difficult time of it then, no rest day or night ; 
there was a general inundation — it rained incessantly, and the marshy 
woods, in which at a small distance an enemy could lie concealed 
without being perceived, was principally the ground watched by the 
patrols — and then the insects ! the cold nights, the continual showers, 
the hopeless search without a clue, without success ! (Hidayat 
declared afterwards that a patrol had passed him at ten paces dis- 
tance.) Bivouacs had been found it is true, but not a living soul. 

All at once on the 6th, information was received that Hydayat 
had got through the line of posts. He had found a way in the night, 
accompanied by two kampong people in a djoekon with which he 
crossed the inundated land, between our detachments, and had fled to 
the Riam Kanan. Any one who is in the least acquainted with 
the count ly there, will admit the possibility of success in such an 
attempt, notwithstanding the greatest vigilance. This time all traces 
had disappeared, but his retinue, and especially the women and 
children, had not vet fled. 
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Shortly after, the information became more clear. 

After Hydayat had been carried away, the populace took him 
over the river further down, below the prow which contained the 
Eesident, at which time the above-mentioned murder took place. 
The whole royal family then remained in the swamps of the Alalak, 
where the surrounding kam pongs provided them with food. Demang 
Lehman had fled, after the chastisement of Martapoera, in another 
direction, and remained on the east side of the mountain. He him- 
self was ignorant of Hydayat' s whereabouts. His efforts to come to 
a negotiation we will not mention here, for they soon gave evidence 
of duplicity and a desire to gain time. 

An end to this, state of affairs must and should be made. The 
population were assembled and informed that the supply of provi- 
sions would be cut off, as long as Hydayat aud Demang Lehman were 
not delivered up. Patrols of the population marched out in great 
numbers, but, however, did nothing. One morning a native called 
Boeamin, came with a woman and child to ask for rice for Paugerang 
Wira-Kesoema, the brother of Hydayat, who had not crossed the 
river, and who, with his wives and children, had suffered privation 
several days already in an abandoned marsh ladang. He wished to 
surrender, but was afraid. 

Pangerang Kartasarie and Tassim, who were faithful to us, 
were sent to him, and returned in the evening with him, his wives, 
children, and a few followers. Pangerang Wira was lodged in an 
officer's dwelling, and everything was done to make him forget his 
past misfortunes. Boeamin was, in fact, a slave of Ratoe Siti, 
mother of Hydayat. After much hesitation, and only after numer- 
ous rewards bad been offered him, he confessed that he knew where 
Hydayat' s family had sought refuge. 

Hydayat, as I have already said, had fled to the Eiam Kanan, 
followed by one or two trustworthy men, but Ratoe Siti and the wives 
of Hydayat, remained in a small house in the middle of an extensive 
marsh, near the river Haringin. They had not been able to escape. 
Kjai Djamidin of Martapoera and Pangerang Sjerif-Hassim with a 
portion of his trusty Linganese, were then sent in small prows to take 
them prisoners. It was a difficult expedition, for the place could only 
be approached by means of small boats which hardly carry two men. 

The women with their guards tried to escape, but were pursued by 
Sjerif Hassim and his inestimable bands, swimming and rowing after 
them about those broad swamps. 

The following afternoon about 5 o'clock loud shouts and cries were 
heard at Martapoora from the river; not long after, Djamidin aui 
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Sjerif Hassim stepped ashore and delivered up to the Commander of 
the troops, Batoe Siti, Ratoe Maas Bandaran, Hydayat* s wife, his 
children, grand-children and a number of female attendants. Major 
Koch immediately gave them apartments in his house, and his wife 
exerted her utmost to ameliorate the lot of the sick, famished, half 
nude women. They were received and treated as members of the 
family ; clothed, fed and supplied with everything, and by degrees an 
intimacy sprang up, especially on the part of the amiable Ratoe Maas 
Bandaran 

Ratoe Siti, however, remained stubborn; not a word came from 
her lips, and she hardly acknowledged the usual forms of politeness on 
the parts of the Resident and Assistant Resident. Nevertheless, the 
Resident continued to treat her with respect; he endeavoured with 
mildness to pursuade her, and at last she consented to a confidential 
conversation. She did not know where Hydayat was, and began to 
comprehend that his cause was lost ; but she feared the rigour of our 
Government. 

" Should Hydayat fall into yoar hands" she once asked, " ivill 
he be flogged ?" 

These strange ideas were soon put out of her head ; the untiling 
care Mrs. Koch took of her and her children made her more com- 
municative, and at last she resolved to send her ring with a messenger 
to induce Hydayat to return to Martapoera. This happened on 
the 27th. 

As may well be conceived, every one was anxiously awaiting what 
was to follow. The authorities had not a moment's rest ; couriers and 
patrols going and returning ; spies with information false and true ; 
reports from the surrounding posts followed each other. 

The country was continually marched over by our troops, and the 
number of sick increased fearfully. 

This period might be the crisis of that frightful war, but it might 
also be the commencement of the second act of the drama that is 
recorded gloriously but sanguinarily in our Indian history. 

Thus it was on the night of the 28th February. Until late that 
night the Resident (Lieut. Col. Verspyck) and the Assistant Resident 
(Major Koch) had consulted with each other, and fatigue had induced 
them to take a few hours rest. A death-like silence reigned through- 
out, and the night was dark. Here and there for a moment appeared a 
light in the surrounding campongs, but it vanished again as suddenly. 

The Werda ! of the sentinels resounded over the plain ; no echo 
answered it, but in the deep silence that otherwise prevailed, the dull 
flapping of the wings of numerous bats could be heard. 
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Suddenly, the sentinel saw lighted torches at the river side, and 
heard people approach the fort. 
Werda! Halt!! 

" Pangerang Hydayat!" was the reply. 

######## 

A few minutes after, he was begging pardon of the Resident, and 
gave himself up to mercy. 

Tired and exhausted came he to the fortress, only accompanied 
by a couple of followers. 

When Hydayat had refreshed himself with the food which was 
immediately put before him, and was reassured by the friendly recep- 
tion he had experienced, he wrote letters to his followers to induce 
them to submit. 

The Resident asked whether he wished to see his mother and his 
wives ? Replying in the affirmative, Ratoe Siti was requested to ap- 
pear in the pendoppo. When she walked in Hydayat fell upon his 
face before her ; proudly she went past him, and cast a look of con- 
tempt upon the prostrate man. There was much in the look ! It 
was not that of a mother who sees her unfortunate son again, but it 
was the look of a proud, ambitious, energetic woman who felt great 
contempt for an effeminate monarch who had not been able to maintain 
his own and was now powerless in the hands of the cursed Christian. 
This was a painful but impressive moment. 

Ratoe Maas Baudaran stood, with tears in her eyes, waiting until 
that fearful woman chose to allow her to embrace the husband she 
had mourned as lost. At length the Resident broke the silence. He 
asked Ratoe Siti to allow Hydayat to sit down. " Boleh!" was the 

laconic reply, and Pangerang Hydayat crept to the chair that 

stood furthest from his mother. 

They were then left alone a little while, and when the company 
returned, peace had in a measure been restored. 

From questions put to Hydayat the following morning, it 
appeared that he himself was unacquainted with the plans of Demang 
Lehman and others of his followers. From the batang of Kjai 
Djainidin's house some persons had called out to him that the Tuan 
Besaar wished to speak to him oncer more ; the prow was, therefore, 
turned and he was carried away to Aboelon. 

However, the drama was played out. 

In the course of the day, numerous pangerangs, chiefs and rebels 
came to tender their submission, but Demang Lehman was still a fugitive. 

In the afternoon when the whole royal family had congregated in 
the pendoppo, the Resident asked Hydayat if he did not think it would 



